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reduce the 
cost of producing each pound of cloth 


Hyatt Roller Bearings help you to produce goods at the 


minimum equipment upkeep and maintenance cost. 


You want to effect power and lubricant savings... you de- 
mand longer lived equipment... you seek assurance from 


shut-downs ordinarily caused by faulty plain bearings. 


Surely, with their proved ability to help accomplish these 
things, Hyatt Roller Bearings will be included in your 
specifications for new or changeover equipment. Hyatt 


Roller Bearing Company, Newark, Detroit, Chicago, 
Oakland, Pittsburgh. 
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GUIDERS 


are Incomparable 


In 
ECONOMY — OPERATION —SERVICE 


2. 


Electric Guiders on Floor Stands 


HE performance of these ultra-modern cloth guiders is incomparable 


in Economy, Operation and Service. .. . In actual tests they prove 


their superiority by perfect performance with machines where other 
guiders have failed. . . . Each guider is an individual unit of unique sim- 


plicity in construction, yet sensitive to the slightest movement even of 


the most delicate fabrics, at fast or slow speeds. Operating directly from 
any convenient light socket the maintenance cost is less than 10 cents 
daily. 

You can have a complete Electric Guider Unit sent to your plant on 
trial and prove to yourself beyond any question of doubt our claims that 


it is the most efficient and economical installation in which you can invest. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


SIMS AND HARRIS AVES., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York Office s Southern Agent 
50 Church St. Manufacturers of Machinery for H. G. MAYER, Charlotte. N. C. 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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MANY A JUNK HEAP 
HAS TURNED INTO A 


GOLD MINE 


vi. most profitable decision that 
many mills have made is the scrapping 
of obsolete looms ...C& K new preci- 
sion-built models will operate faster and 
more efficiently ... They require less 
attention, and fewer looms produce the 


same yardage with greater efficiency. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS WOOLENS CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER-PROVIDENCE  S.B. Alexander, So. Mar., Charlotte 
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THE NEW CaK HIGH.SPEED WoORSTET 


Representatives at Atlanta, Ga.; 
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HAT’S part of the profit 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Trans- 
mission Equipment has produced 
for the Walworth Co. in two 
years time. Add to this the sav- 
ing in power and lubricant—and 
the feeling of security which 
Fafnir Ball Bearings give! Small 
wonder that Mr. R. E. Henchey 
offers the above endorsement. 


Large balls, and more of them, 
roll freely in the deep races of 
Fafnir Ball Bearings. Fric- 
tion and wear are virtually 
eliminated. Adjustment is 


in repair 


never needed—the only mainte- 
nance necessary is greasing, once 
or twice a year. 


Installing a Fafnir Wide Inner 
Ring Ball Bearing is simplicity 
itself! No sleeves, adapters, 
shoulders or lock-nuts are used. 
The wide inner ring slips over 
the shaft; a turn of the self-lock- 
ing collar secures it firmly! 


Only Fafnir Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearings combine plain 


wis, bearing simplicity of mount- 


ing with ball bearing effi- 
ciency ! 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Charlotte, N. C.: 


Dallas, 


FAFNI 


Tex.: Houston, Tex.: Boston, Mass; Birmingham 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Textile Problems in North Carolina 


Address of W. D. 


Briggs. 


President of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 


North Carolina at the Annual 


Conve ntion 


T gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome you 
to this, our Silver Anniversary, meeting. For twenty- 
five years this Association has been in existence and 

is sufficient proof that its accomplishments have justihed 
its formation and continuation, and it stands as a monu- 
ment to those who were responsible for its conception. 

During these twenty-five years there have been nine- 
teen presidents. R. M. Miller, Jr., served as president 
for the first five years, C. E. Hutchison for the next three 
years, R. R. Ray for one year and then Alf A. Thompson 
lor two years. Since that time the term of the presidents 
has been for one year only. 

| esteem it an honor and a privilege to be numbered 
with those who have headed this organization and I wish 
to express my thanks for the friendship, fellowship and 
co-gperation which you have so freely extended me in the 
years I have known you. I also wish to gratefully 
acknowledge the assistance so generously given me dur- 
ing the past year by the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees and our secretary. 

By stimulus from the Cotton-Textile Institute we have 
made a great step forward in regulating our production, 
but we must admit that scientific merchandising, if that 
term means selling our product at a profit, still remains 
a glimmering will-o-the-wisp, and especially so to those 
who by sacrifices are making an effort to bring about the 
foundation stone of balanced production. 

We have seen large stocks reduced to a minimum and 
we have seen unfilled orders increased to healthy propor- 
tions without resulting profits. It is high time that we 
ask ourselves “For whose benefit are we running our 
mills?” But still more important that we so arrange our 
affairs that we can answer this question in a satisfactory 
manner. 

There have been times in the past few months when it 
looked as if balanced production had been achieved in 
certain groups, and yet without a corresponding improve- 
ment in manufacturing margin. Too often in the past 
has our statistical position been favorable but to be 
shortly reversed, and while prices, in light of conditions, 
have not responded as they should, we must continue our 
efforts to hold the ground we have gained until our cus- 
tomers come to a realization that this position will be 
maintained and they may buy at fair prices with confi- 
dence. This is a duty we owe to our customers and our 
stockholders, and until this condition is brought about it 
is unreasonable to expect a fair return for our products. 

| would not lay all the blame for lack of profits at the 
door of our manufacturers, but so long as there remains 


an unregulated potential overproduction, just so long 
may we expect unsatisfactory returns from our efforts. 
We must set our house in order, keep it in order, and see 
that our goods are properly merchandised. 

As North Carolinians we have watched with interest. 
and with sympathetic interest, the efforts of our General 
Assembly to enact a revenue law that will afford some 
relief from taxes which have, in many instances, become 
so burdensome that they cannot be longer borne. 

It is not my desire or intention to discuss the different 
plans over which our legislature struggled for so long a 
time. At our meeting last year Mr. Parker summed up 
the whole matter when he said it was not lower taxes 
that we wanted, but everyone wanted the other fellow to 
pay them. This was amply proven during the session of 
the legislature. 

The ever increasing governmental expense has been a 
matter of grave concern to thoughtful people for some- 
time, and today the whole State, and indeed the whole 
nation, has awakened to the fact that our obligations 
must be met, and the day of payment is at hand and 
threatens us with bankruptcy. Too many people have 
been voting taxes and too few have been paying them, 
directly. 

We have come to the cross-roads when we must face 
the facts and determine the future. The welfare of 
industry, business and agriculture of our State is at stake. 
For geographical and climatic reasons North Carolina is 
not in a pgsition to compete in the world markets in the 
production of the major crops of this country. Our farm 
lands need relief from their tax burden and our industry 
is in no position to assume this additional load and com- 
pete with sections not so burdened. 


What is needed is a reduction, not a shifting, of taxes. 
I feel safe in saying all of us want the good roads, the 
excellent schools and colleges for which our tax money is 
largely expended. We bought these things in the time 
of prosperity on a credit basis, and now in the time of 
adversity the load of paying for, and operating them, is 
causing us to lift our voices to high Heaven in lamenta- 
tion. 

We cannot sell these investments, or shut them up, as 
could an individual, but we must meet the payments as 
they become due. We want the benefits which they 
afiord, but we should see that they are operated economi- 
cally, and no doubt there are instances where consolida- 
considerable saving without impairing the efficiency, or 
tion, and elimination of non-essentials. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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What's Wrong With the Cotton 
(,ooods Buyer? 


BY ROBERT F. BOWE 


Vice-President. Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. 


Y topic is “What's wrong with the cotton goods 
M buyer?” Well, to answer that question frankly, 
there are only two things radically wrong with 
the cotton goods buyer of today. In the first place, he 
does not pay enough money for his cotton goods—and 
secondly, he does not buy enough of them at any price. 

Now then, having disposed entirely of this question, 
we can proceed with more important matters. 

We have recently had an effective example of what 
co-operation between buyer and seller can acomplish in 
the standard specifications worked out by the rubber 
and pyroxylin coating group. For example, I have in 
mind one construction of wide cotton goods which was 
being used regularly by many different buyers. Seven of 
these buyers had entirely different buyers. Seven of 
were demanded of the cotton mills. The fabric itself was 
approximately the same but the specifications varied in 
regard to count or tensile requirements. Under those con- 
ditions, no mill could afford to carry all the various 
specifications in stock. Consequently, the buyers, some 
of you who are present, were paying premiums for yeur 
requirements and had unnecessary delays in deliveries. 
Now see what was accomplished through co-operation 
and an intensive study of each other’s problems. Today, 
all of you who use that particular fabric, can buy it from 
any one of a number of mills, made by each of them to 
the same specifications. 

This result was accomplished by a group discussion of 
11 commission houses and 23 pyroxylin and rubber manu- 
facturers, who last year in a series of conferences develop- 
ed standard specifications for their cotton goods require- 
ments. These results are in my opinion the most con- 
structive work of its kind which has been accomplished 
in the cotton goods industry in many years, and | am 
proud that our company had an important part in these 
negotiations. It is final proof of what can be developed 
through a complete understanding between buyer and 
seller. 

Compares Costs oF CHANGES IN WARP AND FILLING 

However, there still remain quite a few important de- 
tails. some of them rather commonplace, and which | 
believe are understood by but few of our customers. | 
shall refer more or less at random to some of those which 
have come to my attention. 

To illustrate, I wonder how many of you who buy 
cotton fabrics, know why it is easy and inexpensive to 
change the number of threads per inch in the filling and 
why it is difficult and expensive to change the threads 
per inch in the warp? The answer is easy when you 
keep in mind that the warp threads running lengthwise 
the fabric must be prepared—a definite number of ends 

and wrapped or rolled on a beam. Then the ends are 
drawn through what are technically called the reed and 
harness of the loom in such a way as to produce let us 
say 48 threads per inch in the fabric. If it is desired to 
change the fabric so as to have 56 threads per inch, 

*Address before the National Association of Purchasing Agents’ 


Sixteenth Annual International Convention at the general session, 
Toronto, Can. 


new warp must be prepared to provide the additional 
threads, the warp must be rolled on beams and the ends 
must be respread; the latter operation requires an entire- 
ly different reed and the redrawing of the entire warp. 

On the other hand, if an emergency should arise, the 
number of picks or filling threads per inch can be changed 
during the process of weaving at a relatively small cost 
by simply changing a loom gear. Usually such a change 
is made at “cut marks,” that is, at the end of the piece 
or cut. 


For the same reasons, it is expensive to change the 
size of the warp yarns after the warps are prepared and 
the looms have started to weave, and similarly, the size 
of the filling yarn can be changed with comparative 
ease, after the fabric is in the looms. 

PHysIcaL LIMITATIONS ON PrRomMpT SHIPMENTS 

Frequently, during the last year or two, we on the 
selling end, have been told by a buyer that we might 
enter an order provided we shipped the goods that after- 
noon. In many cases, it is physically impossible to do 
so because many Southern mills are located in small 
towns where freight arrangements provide for shipment 
only two or three days a week. Furthermore, if the mill 
has sizeable stocks on hand, the shipping clerk must get 
the given number of bales out of the warehouse, stencil 
the address and routing on each bale, make out bills of 
lading (often several duplicate copies) and then deliver 
the shipment to the railroad. And occasionally (I say 
that advisedly) the shipping department of a mill may 
be busy getting off a regular shipment on one of your 
previous contracts, which delivery must go out on a 
certain day. Most commission houses are like ours 
but we should not expect the mills to do the impossible. 
glad to do our best to meet our customers’ requests 

SOME OF THE SELLERS’ PROBLEMS 

Often an amusing situation arises in regard to prices. 
We will quote one of our good friends a price on a fabric 
which, let us say, is being offered in the same quality by 
five other commission houses. When we follow up the 
inquiry, our friend the “P. A.” greets us by announcing 
that our price is way out of line—‘Yes, sir! The same 
fabric can be bought elsewhere at one-quarter cent below 
your figure.”’ The inference is that we should be asham- 
ed to quote one of our regular customers above the mar- 
ket. Well, we dislike to do that more than anyone else, 
but ovbiously our price cannot always be in line with the 
lowest price quoted by the five other commission houses. 

Recently another need of standardization was brought 
forcibly to my attention. We had in stock about 90,000 
yards of a fabric packed on rolls and no looms were 
running on the fabric at the time. A customer wanted 
60,000 yards shipped at once. Our price was right and 
our fabric was one of the best in the market. And what 
do you suppose developed at the last moment to prevent 
the sale. Our mill had followed their usual custom and 
packed the sheetings on cardboard cores of 134 inches 
inside diameter, and the customer had to have cores of 
2% inches inside diameter! 
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EXPLAINS Wuy TueEse Goops Cost More 

Only the other day we were confronted with a question 
which is asked many times a year: “Why cant you 
make the 15,000 yards of that special drill without charg- 
ing such a tremendous price for it?’’ The reason is that 
a staple mill is analogous to a machine shop which pro- 
duces a staple product. The machine shop is equipped 
and tuned up to make their castings on automatic mold- 
ing machines; the blanks are turned and planed on auto- 
matic tool machines, the gears are made on automatic 
gear cutters. To produce a different product, castings, 
gears and other parts must be made by hand. And so 
it is with a cotton mill—the plant on staple fabrics is 
tuned and balanced to produce the fabric in large quan- 
tities and they are not equipped for specialties. For small 
yardages the fabric must be made by a specialty mill in 
which the machinery is never in balance; extra equip- 
ment and extra employes are available for the continual 
changing of machinery, and these last two items add 
materially to the cost of producing the small quantity. 

Way QUANTITY AFFECTS THE PRICE 

In the case of 15,000 yards just mentioned, it is assum- 
ed that that quantity as a “slasher set’ at the mill in 
question. If your buying order was for a smaller amount, 
say 6,000 yards, the relative cost per yard will be much 
higher, because technically, it is quite costly to manu- 
facture less than a slasher set. What is a slasher set, 
did some one ask? Well, the slasher is a big machine 
about 45 feet long and 6 feet wide; it is used to size the 
warp yarn which is fed into the machine from four or 
five, sometimes six or eight warper beams. These beams 
are quite large, 54 inches long between heads and 28 to 
30 inches in diameter. It is customary, of course, to fill 
the beams full of yarn and a set of such full beams con- 
stitutes a slasher set—a quantity which varies from say 
12,000 to 27,000 yards of warp, depending on the size 
of the yarn. Now, then, if the mill must put in a set 
of warper beams only part full to make less than a 
slasher set, there is involved considerable additional cost 
because of the extra labor and waste involved and the 
time required for the extra change of beams. 

WEEKLY DELIVERIES DEPEND ON SLASHER SET 

A common request frequently made in reference to a 
slasher set is to have the mill deliver the fabric faster 
than say 10 per cent weekly. Assuming that the slasher 
set is 15,000 yards, that quantity of warp yarn will fill 
only a limited number of loom beams and accordingly 
the number of looms which can be operated on the fabric 
will be limited. Hence, the production per week cannot 
be increased unless the total quantity in the order is in- 
creased. Obviously, the answer is easy—a larger weekly 
production can be had by buying two or more slasher 
setts, instead of a single sett! 

We mentioned a few moments ago that the slasher 
is the machine which sizes the warp yarn, and I believe 
this question will flash across the minds of some of you 
who buy cotton goods, namely, why put sizing in the 
cloth anyway? And I want to refer briefly to the subject 
of sizing because quite a number of buyers have a wrong 
conception of it. Some buyers believe that gray goods 
are sized in order to give them weight. In actual prac- 
tice no gray goods are sized for “feel” or for weight— 
in fact a gray mill never sizes the women fabric. But 
the mill does size the warp yarn in order to lubricate it 
a little and incidentally to strengthen it and reduce the 
chafing of the yarns so as to facilitate the weaving on 
the looms. 

To you who buy cotton goods, I would earnestly 
recommend closer co-operation with the commission 
houses and the mills which furnish your requirements. In 
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the last few years there has been a greater disposition on 
the part of the cotton mills and the buyers of cloth to 
visit each others’ plants and inspect both the manufac- 
ture and the use of the fabrics. It has not resulted in 
the loss of trade secrets, but instead, has shown both the 
buyer and the seller that co-operation is far more valu- 
able than one would suspect because these contacts have 
resulted in the clearing up of innumerable situations 
which previously had caused misunderstandings. 
FREQUENTLY A STAPLE WILL ANSWER PURPOSE 

No small amount of time is spent these days by mod- 
ern mills and q@mmission houses in actual research for the 
trade. This is manifested by the flexibility required in 
the present day manufacture and sale of gray cotton fab- 
rics. A number of years ago, there was little deviation 
from so-called standard fabrics whereas today, mills are 
called upon to run numerous substitute constructions of 
the same, or nearly the same yarns. Obviously these con- 
structions for special uses are more effectively develop- 
ed through a close contact between buyer and seller. 

Nor is that the only important benefit to be derived 
from a close co-operation between the buyer and the 
seller. We find for instance, that some of the larger 
customers who maintain technical and engineering depart- 
ments, set up arbitrary and in many cases, needless 
specifications both as regards cloth qualifications and 
packing. This results in either a premium being paid 
for the goods or a very limited number of mills from 
whom they can purchase. This is usually because speci- 
fications have been prepared by some one who is familiar 
only with his own plant’s requirements, and without con- 
sultation with a competent selling agent or mill. Fre- 
quently, we have known customers who, from necessity, 
have learned to their surprise, that a staple fabric, which 
is being made by many mills is very nearly as satisfac- 
tory as their own special construction. 

YARN Twist vs. BREAKING STRENGTH 


One of the outstanding elements in cloths for special 
uses is breaking strength—what a cloth should break in 
both warp and filling, and what should constitute a rea- 
sonable tolerance. In constructing cloths to meet cer- 
tain breaking strength requirements the seller can be of 
great assistance. After all, a cloth of a certain number 
of ends of a certain size of yarn can break only so much 
if it is carded cotton, and only so much if it is carded 
cotton, and only so much more if it is combed cotton. 
The element_of twist, which is sometimes emphasized, 
plays a part in breaking strength only up to a certain 
point; beyond that point, additional twist in the yarn 
is detrimental to breaking strength. 

By this time, some of you no doubt, feel that this 
reference to co-operation is directed entirely to you who 
are buyers. Well, we all know that in the past, there 
has been an unwillingness on the part of many mills to 
understand the customers’ requirements. Today, how- 
ever, the more progressive mills and selling agents are 
anxious to put their technical services at the disposal of 
their customers. 

The extent to which the mill or selling agent might 
better understand the customer requirements is almost 
without limit. Several examples widely different in char- 
acter, might be mentioned. Sometime ago, a certain cus- 
tomer adopted a fabric which was being made for an 
entirely different industry and by accident, we learned 
the purpose for which he was using it. The fabric was 
a four leaf twill made with soft twisted filling for napping 
and was woven as we express it, “three up and one down”’ 
so as to put most of the filling on the back of the fabric. 
The customer knew that the fabric napped better on the 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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ractical Textile Designing 


BY THOMAS NELSON 


Dean of The Textile School N. C 


This is the first of a series of articles on designing 
hy Dean Nelson, a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject. The articles are extremely practical and will be 
found particularly helpful by the younger men who 
are just beginning to study desinging. The 
article will appear next week.—Editor. 


DESIGN PAPER AND Its USES 


ond 


All ordinary cloth has two series of threads which are 
laid at right angles to each other. One series are known 
as the warp and run lengthwise of the cloth. The other 
series is known as the filling and extends across the cloth 
from selvage to selvage. 

To represent the manner in which these two series of 
threads are interlaced with each other, 
used. Design paper is composed of small squares and is 
made by printing horizontal and vertical lines on the 
paper. The vertical squares are used to represent the 


design paper is 


Fic. | Fic. 2 
warp threads and the horizontal squares to represent the 
filling threads or picks. 

On all design paper a heavy line is made so as to 
divide the small squares into groups. This line is known 
as the “Bar” and indicates the counts of the design 
paper. If there are eight squares both in warp and filling 
the paper is known as 8 x 8. If there are -_ squares 
warp way and ten squares filling way, it is known as 
x 1O paper. 

PLAIN WEAV! 
The simplest form of interlacing two threads together 


is the plain weave. This weave is also known by other 


Fic. 


. State College 


names such as tabby 
of all weaves. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the plain weave which also shows the 
construction and purpose of design paper. As previously 
stated, the vertical squares represent the warp threads 
and the horizontal squares represent the filling squares. 
Therefore, it can be assumed before putting any marks 
on design paper that all threads are down, so whatever 
pattern is desired, that pattern is represented by marking 
in the squares which indicates that the threads are raised 
over the filling at those points. 

To make the plain weave the odd number of threads 
are raised on the first pick and the even number of 
threads on the second pick. A repeat of this pattern is 
therefore complete on two threads and two picks. The 
weave can be made on two harness shafts but on the 
finer grade of goods, four are generally used. Fig. 2 ts 
an enlarged diagram of the plain weave and fabric. These 
cloths can not be made very close on account of the 
manner in which the threads interweave with each other 
but this interweaving gives to the cloth its strength. It 
will also be seen that the threads are kept apart the dis- 
tance of the diameter of each other. Where fine yarns 
are used the perforation will not be as pronounced 
when coarse yarns are used. 

If yarns being used are loosely spun, they will spread 
into the perforations that are made. Ii the yarns are 
hard twisted then the perforations will be more pro- 


. muslin, taffeta, and is the simplest 
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nounced but a fabric will have been made in which each 
individual thread will give strength and durability and is 
capable of more friction than when made from the loosely 
spun yarn. 

Fabrics made from the plain weave are sheeting, print 
cloth, organdies, lawn, gingham, outing, broadcloth, 
voile, duck, osnaburg, airplane wing fabric, and others. 
The difference in these fabrics is in the quality and 
counts of the yarns used, the construction or ends and 
picks per inch and the finish of the goods, 


ORNAMENTATION OF PLAIN WEAVE 


The plain weave may be ornamented in three ways. 


First: by using different colors of threads as in madras. 


stripe and check ginghams. Second: by having cords in 
cloth in which the cords are made by having the 

ads doubled or trebled as in a dimity cloth. Third: 
by having fine and coarse threads and picks which makes 
. fabric with a “ridgy’’ appearance as in poplin. The 
ks a inserted when the fine threads are raised 


arse picks inserted when the coarse threads are 


Fig. 3 illustrates a sheeting fabric. 
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DIMITIES 


Dimities are used extensively in the cotton goods trade. 
They are utilized in the manufacture of underwear, shirts 
and various other garments of wear. They are plain 
woven fabrics with cords formed at intervals in the fabric 
so as to vary the structure. This is done by passing two, 
three, or four threads through one harness eye, or by 
using a heavy single thread, or a ply thread for the cord. 
These are generally made with one warp but if two warps 
are used for the fabric, as is sometimes done when using 
a ply yarn, it will be necessary to exercise care in adjust- 
ing the tension on the warps. When a ply thread is used, 
it gives the cord a more rounded effect and causes it to 
appear more pronounced in the fabric. 

Fig. 4 is a design for a dimity stripe repeating on 12 
threads and two picks as follows: 3 threads cord, 2 
threads plain, 3 threads cord, 8 threads plain; with four 
repeats in filling. Below the design is shown the reed 
plan or order of grouping the threads in the dents of the 
reed. Fig. 5 is another dimity stripe design with an odd 
number of plain threads between the cords. In this case 
the odd thread is reeded with the cord. Dimity fabrics 
are often constructed on this principle. In fine fabrics 
the cord might not entirely fill the space of one dent in 
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the fabric so the extra thread drawn in the same dent 
with the cord will prevent the formation of an open space 
in the fabric along the side of the cord. Fig. 6 is a 
dimity stripe design with a series of three cords separated 
by a plain stripe of eight threads. 


Dimity CHECKS 
The fabrics are also made in checks. Fig. 7 is a 
dimity check design made from Fig. 4 as the base. To 
construct a dimity check design, first decide upon the 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


your problem is our problem 
if it relates to warp-sizing, destarching. 
kier-boiling, bleaching, degumming, 
scouring, lubricating, soaking, wetting 
out, boiling off, dyeing, fulling, soften- 
ing or finishing any fabric of cotton, 
wool, silk or art silk; and, the chances 
are 100 to 1 that we have just the 
product you are looking for and need 


for your purpose. 


and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to you as we are 
to a steadily growing list of textile mills 
throughout the length and breadth of 


these United States we live in. 


“Standards Everywhere” 


75 Hudson St. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


New York, N.Y 
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Executive Management' 


BY PAUL V. BUNN 


OMEBODY’S always playing jokes on me; but I 
imagine this one is on you. It’s a trick. A fellow 
just tells me about a chance to vist old Old State, 

and meet some friendly Tar-heels, and soon I feel like 
taking any risk for that pleasure. 

With cotton at about half the price of a year ago; 
with American cotton, for the first time, supplying less 
than half the world consumption; and with Knickerbock- 
er waving the Soviet bogie-man at you, its enough to 
disturb one's nerves. 

Shall all night work in the mills be stopped? Shall 
production be leveled with demand? Shall you devote 
money and energy towards a more economic production, 
and a better quality? Shall several hundred mills be 
merged into 10, or 50, thus seeking both strength and 
standardization ? 

These questions are too big to be handled by individ- 
uals, or even to be discussed by one like myself. You 
have the Cotton-Textile Institute, which might help you 
on such questions. It does wonderful work for the indus- 
try. It has the right kind of men at its head. It seems 
to me it might be wise to ask the Institute to hold a 
conference, for a week or two, with 25 to 40 of the most 
practical business men and financiers that can be selected, 
men of broad vision, men unafraid; this conference to 
consider present conditions, and to agree on a report as 
to the underlying causes of the trouble, and then to make 
specific recommendations to Congress and to the country 
as to the best available remedies. With the kind of report 
that such a conterence should be able to make, the ma- 
jority of the people would agree, and sentiment would 
back its recommendations in a way that could not be 
ignored. The steel business was once as scattered as the 
textile business. Thats the way the Steel Corporation 
was formed. 

Each unit is doing the best it can, and hoping for its 
own “survival among the fittest,’ but that, in practice, is 
too often translated into “dog eat dog.” 

When production exceeds demand, the more we raise 
the more we have to raise, to get the same cash return. 
The 1919 crop-value was more than twice that of 1920, 
though the latter included 2 million more bales; and 
today we have 15 million more acres in cotton than 1920. 

We surely have “cotton to burn,” and that might be 
one good way for the government to dispose of the 1,- 
300,000 bales that are hanging over your heads; or else 
it might get producers to agree to lessen production by 
that many bales, the reserve to be sold to the producers 
at the market. They would thus get that much cotton 
for less than they could raise it, and could divert their 
labor and acreage to raise their own food and feed, in 
which they have failed in the past. 

Output somehow must be leveled with the demand. 
Some fear that an agreement to do this would be “‘il- 
legal;’’ but I feel like say—as was said on a previous 
occasion—"“Go ahead, and damn the torpedoes!” The 
intent of the law was to prevent conspiracy to gouge the 
public with artificially-high prices, but not to jail you 
lor agreeing to stop producing more than the world wants 
to buy; and prices would have to jump at least 100 per 
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the 
courts would hold as “‘illegal’’ agreements to make several 
mergers, as the railroads are doing; or to stop night work 


cent before anybody would have a just kick. If 


entirely; or to cut production to a demand level—well, 
the sooner we can get that decision, the better for all. 

Overproduction and price cutting are team-mates, both 
pulling your freight to a station where all prices are lower 
than costs; and that spells disaster. You may not legally 
agree on specific prices, but you can certainly make a 
resolution of your own that you'll not sell your products 
below your costs, for it not only pushes the price of 
cotton to a point which ruins one of your biggest retail 
outlets for textiles—perhaps 15 million people connected 
with production—but it cuts the ground from under your 
competitors’ feet, and your own feet at the same time. 
You wouldn’t resort to such a practice on the golf course, 
nor at the bridge table. Let us be just as sporty in the 
business game. Personally, I have the feeling that if it 
is illegal to gouge the public with prices that are unduly 
high, it ought to be equally illegal to gouge competitors 
with prices that are unduly low, meaning below costs of 
production. 

Our government has become a great commodity specu- 
lator, and the private ones are idling their engines to see 
what will happen. Business has suffered from a conges- 
tive chill. Such blunders as the Farm Board seem terri- 
bly expensive. The government will pay, and pay 
a-plenty, but the payment will be made from the people's 
tax-money. The loss so far on just that cotton it has 
been holding must be 50 millions. Besides their share of 
the general tax-money, it will cost those dependent on 
cotton several times that amount, because the government 
has again “messed into business.” 

“Uncle Sam, Commodity Broker and Speculator, should 
take in his sign, and thus become better able to handle 
the duties prescribed for him by the Constitution. 

It is possible that many of you stick too closely to 
milling, and are not close enough to production and con- 
sumption; that you do not know all you might learn of 
grades, patterns, and kinds that sell best over retail 
counters. I think if I owned a mill, I'd leave a lot of 
details to others, and spend much time traveling around, 
especially among retailers, asking questions and making 
notes; and, with a full note-book, I’d run back to. my 
mill and hold pow-wows on what to do next, and how 
to do it. Ud keep that Textile Institute busy answering 
questions. 

And I would pay a lot of attention to that “New Uses 
Committee,” for evidently the old uses are not enough. 
I'd do all I could to get more cotton used, and to raise 
its market value. Then, any obsolete machinery would 
be junked as soon as I could pay for new machines; but 
not sold to other mills, for further use. I wonder how 
many of your cars are 1920 models? Why buy a new car 
every year or two, and yet use obsolete business ma- 
chines? 

Nor would I look upon textile manufacturing as a 
permanent industry merely because it is an old one, or 
because people must have clothes. They change their 
minds over night as to the kinds they want; and we 
cannot make the same old stuff, in the same old way, 
and expect them to grab our products forever. The alert 
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N 1807 fashionable London paid twenty 

pounds a head to observe Sir Humphry Davy 
at the Royal Institution perform the miracle of 
the age... to see him produce sodium with a 
new-fangled electrical process. Davy’s epoch- 
making discovery and his experiments in electro- 
chemistry marked the beginning of the modern 
electrolytic process for manufacturing caustic 
soda...the second most important product in 
the alkali industry. 1930 caustic soda consump- 
tion amounted to 640,000 tons... an increase 
of 100% in eleven years. 

Heading the list of important American in- 
dustnes using caustic soda in manufacturing 
processes is the rayon industry. In 1930, 110,000 
tons of caustic were consumed in making arti- 
ficial silk, Petroleum refiners ran the rayon 
makers a close second by consuming 105,000 
tons. Next in importance as consumers of caus- 
tic soda are the soap makers ... 100,000 tons 
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No. 4 of a series of advertisements tracing the development and uses of modern chemicals 


Sir Humphry Davy's lecture hall 
at the Royal Institution, London, 
where an admission fee of twenty 
pounds was paid to see sodium pro- 
duced by the electrolytic process. 
(Reproduced from “Famous Chem- 
ists by Tilden with permission of the 
publishers, E. P, Dutton & Co. Inc.) 


Sir Humphry Davy (1776-1629) 
whose research in alkalis enabled 
him to produce sodium by 
electrolysis. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


were used to help keep the nation clean, Chem- 
ical manufacturers used another 100,000 tons. 

Also, included among the important caustic 
users are the paper mills who buy 42,000 tons 
a year. The textile industry needs about 30,000 
tons annually for cotton processing and mer- 
cerizing. Farther down the list are leather tan- 
ning, rubber reclaiming, vegetable oil refining, 
lye making and the preparation of pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicines, all of which consume 
considerable quantities. 

The shipment of liquid caustic in tank cars 
is a recent development vhich reduces han- 
dling costs and at the same time renders the 
product more convenient to quantity users. 


Centrally located warehouse stocks, high standards of 
uniformity and purity, helpful technical service and 
modern manufacturing processes are important fea- 
tures of Mathieson service to users of caustic soda, 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda... H T H (Hypochlorite)... Liquid 
Chiorine ... Bleaching Powder. ..Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)... Solid Corbon Dioxide 
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North Carolina Association Convention 


at Sedgefield 


HE 25th annual meeting of the Cotton Manufac- 

turers Association of North Carolina was held at 

Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C., on last Friday 
and Saturday. W. D. Briggs, retiring president presided 
at the the several sessions. 

At the business meeting, new officers were elected as 
follows: President, K. P. Lewis, of the Erwin Mills, 
West Durham, N. C.; first vice-president, C. A. Cannon, 
Kannapolis, N. C.; second vice-president, A. M. Fairley, 
Laurinburg, N. C.; third vice-president, L. W. Clark, 
Spray, N. C. Hunter Marshall, of Charlotte was re- 
elected secretary and Carl R. Cunningham, Atlanta, was 
re-elected traffic manager. 

Opening the program on Friday morning, President 
Briggs gave a very interesting analysis of a number of 
the problems faced by Cotton Manufacturers in North 
Carolina. His address was followed by a very able dis- 
cussion of “Scientific Management,” by C. B. Bunn, of 


K. P. LEWIS, President 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Caroltna 


New York. The third speaker was Carl R. Moser, of 
the United States Department of Commerce. Mr. Moser, 
an authority of textile conditions and markets in the Far 
East, showed why Japanese mills have been able to secure 
practically all of the cotton goods business formerly en- 
joyed in India and China by American and British mills. 

The addresses by Mr. Briggs, Mr. Bunn and Mr. Moser 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

In the afternoon, business sessions were disposed with, 
in favor of the annual golf tournament, held under the 
direction of W. H. Willard, of Charlotte, and played over 
the Sedgefield Country Club course. 

About 30 players, in two divisions, took part in the 
golf tournament. One group was designated as members 
of the cotton association and the other as allied members. 
In the members’ division C. W. Draper, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., won low gross with 85, and R. H. Walker, of High 
Point, won low net with net 69. In the allied members’ 
division I. B. Grainger, of Greensboro, held low gross, 76. 
QO. D. Phillips, of Greensboro, and J. M. Smith, of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, tied for low net with 
net 72 each. 


In the evening at 8 o’clock members of the association, 
their families, and guests were entertained at a delight- 
ful banquet. The speaker of that evening was James H. 
Pou, of Raleigh, prominent lawyer, whose address was 
devoted to the recent meeting of the North Carolina 
Legislature and the effect upon industry generally in the 
State. 

Oppose RATE INCREASE 

Among the important matters disposed of by the asso- 
ciation meeting Saturday morning was the adoption of a 
resolution expressing their opposition to the petition of 
the railroads now before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates, and 
urging the railroads serving the State that it is to their 
best interests to abandon such a petition. The text of 
the resolution of the cotton manufacturers follows: 

‘Whereas, the railroads have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to make effective 
a horizontal increase of 15 per cent in freight rates, giv- 
ing as one of the reasons for such a request the loss of 
patronage to trucks and other modes of transporation, 
and whereas, conditions existing in this industry are such 
as to make it impossible for us to voluntarily accept any 
increase in the expense of transportation or other charges 
which will add to the cost of production of textiles, there- 
fore resolved, that we the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina in meeting assembled do here- 
by respectfully protest the proposed action and that in 
our opinion competition with other modes of transporta- 
tion can best be met by a reduction in rates, and resolv- 
ed, that the secretary make known these views to the 
executives of the railroads serving this State, and urge 
that it is to the best interests of the railroads themselves 
that the petition be abandoned.” 

Another resolution passed by the association indorsed 
the movement to use cotton bagging for the baling of 
cotton and cotton goods, and for putting up of starch, 
and all other materials. It was brought out in this reso- 
lution that the substitution of cotton bagging for jute 
bagging would benefit the industry to the extent of an 
increased annual consumption of about 200,000 bales of 
cotton. 


FUNCTIONS OF TRADE CONDITIONS 

In his annual report, Secretary Hunter Marshall said 
in part: 

“The functions of a trade association, such as this as- 
sociation which is today celebrating its Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, are many and varied. It, therefore, 
behooves us to stop and take stock, otherwise we are 
liable to get into a rut and overlook some of the greatest 
opportunities for service which constantly linger at our 
door. 

“At the recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. considerable time and thought was given to 
the trade associations. It was brought out that more 
than 2,000 trade associations are in existence with the 
sole objective of aiding management. Uncounted hours 
of business men’s time and million of dollars are spent on 
these activities by the members, officers and staff of these 
associations. All of this time and money are spent with 
the single objective of aiding management to solve the 
preblems which continually arise, and continually change. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Textile Developments in the Far East 


BY CHARLES K. MOSER 


United States Department of Commerce 


T was my privilege last year to be sent out to the 
countries of the Far East, Japan and China and 
India, to make something of an economic survey of 

the cotton textile industry in those countries. Some of the 
foremost textile manufacturers of this country had many 
years ago a very large textile trade in the Far East; but 
as the years had gone by it had become gradually dissi- 
pated and had gotten less and less, until from a very 
large volume it had descended to a very small one. At 
the same time these people were lending a willing ear 
to the admonitions of the Department of Commerce to 
go out and do export business, go out and spread the 
gospel of American denims and calicoes to the entire 
world. So these people wanted to know what had hap- 
pened to their business in the Far East, for they knew 
they were not selling anything and knew the Japanese 
were selling a great deal. They wanted answer to the 
questions which have been asked me, since I have been in 
North Carolina, several times. First, why can not we 
export more goods to the Far Eastern countries? Second, 
where, in your opinion, is the best place to export them 
and get immediate returns? Third, if we have competi- 
tion there, how can we meet that competition, and how 
long is it going to keep up? Those are the questions that 
sent me to Japan and China last year. 


It is only about twenty-five years ago that American 
cotton textiles were the standard, especially in medium 
grey textiles, in Japan and India and along the east coast 
of Africa, along the Red Sea littoral and in the countries 
along the Persian Gulf. When I first went out to Asia 
twenty-five years ago, whether on the high steppes of 
Mongolia or the sandy deserts of Arabia, I would be sure 
to find long trains of camels bearing upon their backs 
on one side American cotton textiles and on the other 
side American kerosene oil. They were the first har- 
bingers of American trade in Asia. Today American kero- 
sene oil still holds its place, although only through strug- 
gle; but it is hard to find any American piece goods at 
all. They have vanished from the face of the earth. I 
remember looking over some old invoices of one of our 
firms, and they read like this: “June 1, Calcutta, 12,000 
bales. June 12, Bombay, 15,000 bales. June 21, Kara- 
chi, 3,000 bales.”” What has become of that trade? 

The answer is simple, of course. We neglected that 
trade. We became so much interested in the developing 
of the American market that we accepted that trade as 
on a silver platter. We permitted representatives of Far 
Eastern concerns to come to this country and go into our 
factories. Some we took in as apprentices, some as visi- 
tors. Some lent them capital to build mills. The result 
is that, for its size, Japan’s textile industry probably has 
today the best equipped and most perfectly organized 
cotton textile industry in the world. I state this conclu- 
sion as the result of my own investigations and those of 
Dr. Arno Pearse, of the Manchester Federation of Cotton 
spinners. The British government finally appointed an 
economic mission to the Far Eastern countries last vear 
and sent eight cotton experts, under the direction of Sir 
Ernest Thompson, one of Lancashire’s leading textile 
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manufacturers, to go out and investigate Britain’s Far 
Eastern trade. Dr. Pearse was not so frank as myself. 
I had said. Lancashire’s Far Eastern trade was doomed. 
But their report makes sad reading. The unanimous re- 
port is that unless such and such things are done—most 
of them having to do with the entire re-establishment of 
their merchandising and distribution—unless these things 
are done, Lancashire has lost her Far Eastern trade. The 
only note of what you might call courage or hope in the 
whole business is in the last paragraph, where they say, 
in almost these words: “Ahe we downhearted? No. Can 
we come back? Yes, we believe we can, if we make an 
entire re-organization of the Lancashire cotton industry.” 
When one stops to think that that has been for almost a 
hundred years the greatest British industry, and that in 
1913 they manufactured eight billion yards of cotton tex- 
tiles and export eighty-five per cent of them, when one 
thinks of that and then that in 1930 their manufacture 
was but little over three billion yards, a cut of more than 
fifty per cent, and that their best brains can not find a 
solution to the problem, one sees how much more difficult 
the situation is for the greatest textile industry in the 
world than it is even for ourselves. 


RISE OF JAPANESE INDUSTRY 


Now to what is their great loss in the British cotton 
textile industry attributable? It is attributable to their 
great losses in the India and China markets due to the 
rise of their own industries while the rest of us were 
lagging or were helpless during the great war, and to the 
rise of the Japanese cotton textile industry, as the result 
of conditions in that country, which make it possible for 
them to handle their textile industry almost as a unit. 

To begin with, the Japanese government and people, 
arising out of a medieval world in 1862, realized, with a 
pre-eminence of statesmanship that has perhaps never 
been appreciated sufficiently, that if they wanted to take 
a place in the modern world they would have to become 
an industrial nation, would have to revise all of their 
social machinery. Realizing that, their government began 
from the very first to encourage the development of in- 
dustry, to dévelop industries at the cost of heavy tax 
obligations upon the people, but at the same time to 
develop the most productive possibilities that were in- 
herent in the Japanese character. They started with 
really but one great resource; that is, the resource of 
national unity, the homogeneity of a people. Their next 
resource was that of a frugal, industries, patriotic popu- 
lation with a considerable amount of acquired manual 
skill. When you have mentioned those two, you have 
mentioned almost the complete list of Japan’s natural 
resources. Japan has no coal of any great industrial 
value; she has to bring that from China. She has no 
iron of any industrial value at all; she has to bring that 
from the Yangtze River valley. She has some copper, 
not of great value to her yet. She has insufficient land 
to grow the food her people consume. She does not 
grow a pound of cotton. She did, however, have water 
power—hydro-electric power—of great possibilities. She 
did have a traditional development of silk culture and 
this overwhelmingly large population of potenially dex- 
terous workers who were already overcrowding the agri- 
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cultural lands and for whom she must find occupation. 
She had to lay out her program, and she turned her 
eyes first to the situation of Lancashire. What had made 
England, a small island country without productive lands, 
great? Her industries. What industries? First and 
foremost of all, her cotton industry. She was able to 
develop this industry and sell her products all over the 
entire world. What was her greatest market? The Far 
East, the unclothed multitudes of India and China. 
‘What can we do?” the Japanese asked themselves. “We 
must develop for our laboring classes an industry that 
can compete with England’s on our grounds. The Far 
East is our field.” So she picked out this great wealthy 
America and sought there to develop a market for her 
silk production; she set herself scientifically to the raising 
of cocoons and pressing the development of her silk man- 
ufacture; and in twenty-five years she had succeeded so 
completely as almost to put the Chinese silk industry 
out of the market, not to mention France and Italy and 
Anatolia. Today Japan’s silk dominates almost the en- 
tire silk market of the United States. And, on the other 
hand, she told herself: ““We must develop our cotton tex- 
tile industry so that we shall be able to sell to our neigh- 
bors in China and our near neighbors in India in compe- 
tition with every other cotton textile industry.” 


GOVERNMENT AND MILLS 


Now, the first thing was her unity. Japan began, as I 
have said, with the idea that the state was the core of 
Japanese society, that the individual would rally around 
the state, that the state would not only protect society 
but that society would protect the state. She started in 
by giving state aid (a thing that is impossible for us) to 
all her industries. Gradually she has been withdrawing 
that, but she started her cotton factories with state aid. 
Then along came three wars, the Japanese-Chinese War, 
the Russo-Japanese War, and finally the great World 
War. Each of those wars deprived, to a certain extent, 
Eastern markets of their foreign demands. Japan bor- 
rowed foreign capital in great sums to develop and sell 
her cotton goods in those markets. During the great war 
her cotton spindles rose in number from about two and 
one-half to eight millions. Where American cotton goods 
were going into Manchuria up to the time of the great 
war, at the close of the war not a yard was going in. The 
Japanese had taken our place. They sent their brightest 
young men abroad, some in the guise of servants, some 
in the guise of students; all with the one idea of bringing 
back everything they could in technical equipment for 
the development of their industries. The results are sur- 
prising. On the whole, I would say the large Japanese 
cotton mills today are the cleanest that you would find 
in any large area in the world, the most evenly run, with 
the minimum of friction between laborers and operators. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of being in two large 
North Carolina cotton mill organizations. Until then | 
thought the Japanese were ahead of any I had seen in 
the care they took of their workers. Having seen those 
two North Carolina institutions yesterday, I am proud 
to say that I still think we are at the top of the world. 
But I was astounded at what the Japanese had done. 

Twenty-six years ago a young man named Sanji Muto 
was put in command of one of their largest companies, 
the Kanegafuchi Spinning and Weaving Company. He 
was Satisfied that co-operation, what we may call philan- 
thropic interest on the part of the operators for their 
labor, was essential; and he was satisfied that the old in- 
timate relation of lord and servant in Japan would have 
to be carried over into modern industry. So he set out 
to establish in his mills dormitories for the female labor- 
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ers and a bonus system for everyone in the mill from the 
superintendent down to the lowest can tender. That 
still obtains in Japanese mills. They have a different 
operative organization from ourselves. Practically seven- 
ty-five per cent of their labor is female. All their spin- 
ning and weaving sheds are operated by women, only the 
card rooms and some of the hard work by men. All their 
women folk, all their weavers and spinners, are recruited 
from the farm and fishing population; all are young girls, 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age. The mills send 
out recruiters who secure the consent of the parents of 
these girls for them to go and work in the mills for from 
two to three years. The girls go to the mills and stay 
there the two or three years, or sometimes four; they save 
their money, and at the end of that time they return to 
their villages and get married. They have earned a dower 
to establish their family life. So Mr. Muto and those 
associated with him established a dormitory system which 
gave these girls far better living conditions than they 
could have had at home. They are on the piece-work 
system, enlarged by a bonus. Whoever completes his 
year’s work satisfactorily is given a bonus that should 
average at least a month’s earnings. That holds good 
clear through the mill up to the superintendent. The 
result is that these mill people are kept as hemogeneous 
as a swarm of bees. It is every employee's business to 
see that his work contributes to that mill’s prosperity. 
Mr. Muto’s scheme has now been put into operation by 
practically all the large companies of Japan, especially 
the mills that make cloth for export. 
Mitts WELL ORGANIZED 

Here is another situation that is interesting to us in 
this country. Out of the 75,000 cotton textile units in 
Japan, there are only 259 with more than fifty looms. 
Of those 259, only nine manufacture more than eighty 
per cent of all the cotton cloth for export. These 259 
mills are all members of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation. The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association has in 
its membership 96 per cent of all the spinners in the 
country. So the Association absolutely controls practi- 
cally the entire output, especially for export, of Japan. 
When I was there in 1930 the new tariff had just been 
put on foreign cotton piece goods in India, raising the 
tariff from 11 per cent to 20 per cent, with a five-per-cent 
differential to favor Lancashire or the British cotton 
industry. The Japanese realized that this would cut off 
their exports to India and also that the low value of silver 
in China would cut off their market there. So the Cotton 
Spinners’ Association took the government into confer- 
ence. As a result, it was decided that there should be a 
reduction in production. The secretary of the Associa- 
tion wrote out a little notice stating that on and after 
such-and-such a date the mills would reduce their output 
twenty per cent. I saw the secretary and asked him how 
they knew it would be actually twenty per cent and how 
they knew the mills would do it. “In the first place, no 
one ever heard,” he said, “of anyone’s failing to obey the 
request of the Association. In the second place, it is 
not an actual 20 per cent reduction, because they will 
cut out our most obsolete spinning frames and looms first. 
But if not 20 per cent, it will amount to 15 or 16 per 
cent effective reduction. Then, if conditions get worse. 
we shall reduce it a little more.” “But,” I said, “how 
will your Japanese labor get along if you cut off at one 
swoop 20 per cent of your production? Can you reduce 
wages?” “No,” he said, “we can not reduce wages. - But 
all our girls are on this two- and three-year agreement. 
Some have not completed it, but there is all the time a 
turnover; all the time some are going out and new ones 

(Continued on Page 22) | 
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Established 1848 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Jas. H. Billington Co. T. G. Orr, of Bladenboro, N. C., has accepted the posi- 


tion of overseer of carding at the Borden Manufacturing 
Company, Goldsboro, N. C. 


A. M. McMullen, from Slater, S. C., has become over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Russellville (a) plant of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins | the Alabama Mills Company. 


| Benjamin Kahn has resigned as president of the Ala- 
bama Braid Corporation, Gadsden, Ala., to take charge 


Pe 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and of the general sales office of the company in New York. 
Persimmon Shuttles Lee Friebaum has been elected president of the Ala- . 
bama Braid Corporation, Gadsden, Ala. 
| Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap James L. Herring has been elected secretary and treas- 
| Leather Belting urer of the Alabama Braid Corporation, Gadsden, Ala. 
rT 99 . R. Lee Mahaley, president and treasurer of the Dia- i 
Batavia Rawhide Loom mond Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., has been elected ; 
Pickers manager of the city of Salisbury. 
Thomas J. Wynne, who for the past five years has 
“Buy from the Manufacturer served with the plants of the DuPont Rayon and Du- 
Direct’ Pont Cellophane Companies, Old Hickory, Tenn., first 


with the sales department and later with the purchasing 
department, has been made purchasing agent for the two 


| 3 . plants, succeeding C. M. Kreitner, the latter having been 
| I] hestnut St., transferred to Buffalo, N. Y., where he is in charge of the 
purchasing division for all of the rayon and cellophane 
‘Philadelphia, ” ¥ Pa. plants. Mr. Wynne is a native of Nashville, Tenn., and 


was graduated from Vanderbilt University. 


Bert Hollingshead is now superintendent of the Fayette 
(Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Company, having been 
transferred from the plant at Jasper. 


Do You Stand Over Bearings | | | ers 


L. F. Ancott is now superintendent of the Scottsboro 


With an Oi] Can? Hosiery Mills, Scottsboro, Ala. 


H. A. Murray is now superintendent of the Singleton 


Yes—if you use liquid oil that wastes and drips Silk Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 
-only constant re-oiling will keep down power ’ 
loss and bearing wear. W. A. Cleveland is now manager of the Adams-Swirles 
No—if you use NON-FLUID OIL— it is ex- Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 
tional points—reducing excessive wear and J. W. Curry, Jr., has become secretary and treasurer of 
power loss, and actually costing less per month the Lavonia Manufacturing Company, Lavonia, Ga. 
for better lubrication. 
A F. M. Owen is now secretary of the Berthadale Cotton 
Then, too NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings Mills. McComb. Miss. 
and off floors——walls, machines, etc., doing 
away with oil spots on cloth, thus eliminating E. A. White is now superintendent of the Sir Walter 
the loss from seconds. Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
Write for testing sample and full information. 
W. B. Shuford has become assistant superintendent of 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. the Highland Cordage Company, Hickory, N. C. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. H. N. Bodkin has become treasurer of the Denison 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. Cotton Mills, Denison, Texas. 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. M. Ss. Davis Is now supe ‘rintendent of the Pool Knit- 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. ting Mills, Sherman, Texas. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville, S. C. 


WD OIL 


in US PaT ornice FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


B. J. Dobbins, for many years one of the best known 
mill superintendents in the South, died Tuesday morning 
in Charlotte after a long illness. Burial was at Laurens, ° ; 
|S. C., his former home. 
| Mr. Dobbins was for many years general superintend- 
' ent of the Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. He also ; 


MODERN TEXTILE. ‘LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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served in a similar capacity with the Highland Park Mills, 
Charlotte, and the Loray Mills, Gastonia. He was known 
as a very efficient manufacturer and successfully handled 
the various responsible positions which he held. 

Besides his widow Mr. Dobbins is survived by seven 
sons, Roy Dobbins, of Rutherfordton; Willie Dobbins, of 
Rome, Ga.; B. J., Jr., of New York City; Haywood Dob- 
bins, of Greenville, S. C.; Wilson, Buck and Paul Dob- 
bins, of Charlotte; four daughters, Misses Mamie Dob- 
bins, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Genevieve Dobbins, of Dur- 
ham; Elizabeth and Frances Alice, of Charlotte. 


JOHN J. WEST 


John J. West, superintendent of the Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, Cheraw, S. C., died suddenly of heart failure while 
attending a boxing show at Columbia, S. C. He was 44 
years of age and was well known in textile circles in 
South Carolina. 


North Carolina Association Convention At 
Sedgefield 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“A complete list of the activities of trade associations 
of all sorts shows a wide variety of efforts. But on 
analysis all of these efforts apparently can be classed 
under three different heads: First, gathering and sifting 
information; second, distributing information, and third, 
promoting the use of information. In a broad way this 
function is carried on by The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Within the State borders it is carried on by this associa- 
tion. Meetings such as this are essentially one method 
of rendering this information to members, through per- 
sonal contact. 


“In the manufacturing field, management has to do 
with two main functions, production and marketing. In 
1930 this association devoted our entire convention to 
the theme ‘Balanced Production.’ In 1929 we devoted 
our entire meeting to marketing, which we called ‘Scien- 
tific Merchandising.’ It is, therefore, recognized that 
the main functions of trade associations of manufacturers 
are to gather, distribute and promote the use of infor- 
mation bearing on production, marketing and administra- 
tive problems of the industry in which the members are 
engaged. In carrying out these functions this association 
must of necessity work in close co-operation with The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, confining our activities primarily 
to the State. 

‘There is another essential function of every trade as- 
sociation and that is it must serve as the voice of indus- 
try. In 1918 we were advised by the Government de- 
partments in Washington that they preferred to deal with 
industries only through the associations. 

“During the past two years we have been confronted 
by a new emergency, the severity of which has been eco- 
nomically just as great as that which confronted us prior 
to 1918. Then we warred with nations, today we are at 
war with world-wide influences just as potent and just as 
sinister. 

“An active association functions as the spokesman for 
its industry, broadcasting to the public the truth about 
our industries and the facts to which they are entitled. 
It is ever on the alert to protect and promote the busi- 
ness that it represents. It preserves public welfare and 
forms an intimate contact with the Government in times 
of emergency, and with our Legislature on matters of 
vital concern. It presents an organized front through 
organized leadership.” 
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Modern illumination 


for the modernized 


COOPER HEWITT 


In these times, modern equipment is more 
than ever necessary to speedier production 
and improved quality. That's why, right now, 
a modern high intensity installation of Cooper 
Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps in your weave 
shed is essential. Scores of the most up-to- 
date mills are lighted by Cooper Hewitts— 
and we have their word for it that the advan- 
tages and economies affarded are today giv- 
ing a real return on the investment. 

We suggest that you send for the booklet, 
“Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better than 
Daylight” which describes in simple de- 
- tail the scientific reasons why 


Why 
COOPER HEWITT 
Rotter: than 
DWLIGCHT 


workmen see better, feel bet- 
ter and work better by mer- 


cury-vapor light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. 
855 Adams St.. Hoboken, N. J. 


Cooper Hewitt tlumination in the main Weave Room of Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. This “Better than Day- 
light” installation provides for more efficient loom supervision. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every 


Sco Saturday evening, on a aation-wide N. B. C. network. 


| | 
| 
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Mills kncourage Use of Cotton 
Bagging for Cotton Bales 


HE recent proposal of Cason J. Callaway, La 
Grange, Ga., president of the American Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association, that consumers of 
raw cotton pay for seven pounds additional cotton at 
whatever price per pound cotton is bought if put up with 
100 per cent cotton wrapping instead of jute for the next 
cotton year, has met with effective response. 

This proposal was made at the request of Southern 
farmers and allied agricultural interests as an effective 
means of increasing the consumption of American cotton, 
which in turn would tend to improve the price of the sta- 
ple. of this plan estimate that 
65,000,000 pounds additional cotton will be consumed 1 
this me of wrapping is generally adopted and used. 

The Association of Cotton Growers and Ginners of 
Arkansas, according to a recent report, have approved the 
use of cotton bagging, and members of that organization 
are now seeking to place contracts for their, supplies for 
the coming year. 

Endorsements of this proposal have been sent to Presi- 
dent Callaway by farmers, bankers, merchants, ginners, 
dealers in bagging, shippers, co-operatives, and scores of 
mills, indicating enthusiastic support by every group iden- 
tified with cotton. ' Pledges of co-operation have been 
received from practically every section of the South. 

W. B. East, vice-president of Citizens’ National Bank, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., heartily endorses the proposal, asks 
for information as to available sources of supply, and 
sees “no reason why it should not be universally used.” 

‘“T will be glad as a cotton merchant and dealer in bag- 
ging to co-operate with you to the fullest,” writes J. H. 
Johnston, president of J. Johnston Company, Wood- 
stock, Ga. 

“T want you to know that we are ready, anxious, and 
willing to co-operate in any movement that will bring 
about increased consumption or new uses for cotton, and 
for the coming season we will encourage in every way 
possible the use of cotton bagging,” states U. B. Blalock, 


vice-president and general manager, North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Co-operative Association, Raleigh, N. C. He 
declared further that he was very much impressed with 
the attitude of Southern cotton manufacturers toward the 
cotton growers and their problems. 

“You have started a movement which will gather im- 
petus and will mark an epoch in the cotton trade,” says 
C. B. Howard, of C. B. Howard & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
cotton factors, in his endorsement of the plan. 

“We thoroughly approve the proposal and would like 
information on available sources of supply, as we expect 
to wrap all the cotton that we gin this year in cotton bag- 
ging,’ says J. J. Rhinehardt, president, Newton Cotton & 
Oil Co., Newton, N. C. 

“The Avondale Mills, with their nine separate units, 
and the Cowikee Mills, with their three separate units, 
are willing to go with you,’ writes Donald Comer, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 
“We are immediately notifying those people from whom 
we ordinarily buy our cotton that we are agreeable to 
this program,” he continued. 

Among the many other cotton manufacturing estab- 
lishments whose executive officers have already endorsed 
the idea of paying for seven pounds additional cotton at 
whatever price per pound cotton is bought if put up with 
100 per cent cotton wrapping instead of jute for the next 
cotton year are: Hillside Cotton Mills, Elm City Cot- 
ton Mills, Unity Cotton Mills, Calumet Cotton Mills. 
Rockweave Mills, all of LaGrange, Ga.: Manchester Cot- 
ton Mills, Manchester, Ga.: Milstead Mfg. Co., Mil- 
stead, Ga.: Calumet Cotton Mills, Hogansville, Ga.: Mt. 
Vernon-Woodbury Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., Columbia, 
S. C., and Tallassee, Ala. 

Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Shuford 
Mills, with nine separate units, Hickory, N. C.; Locke 
Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C.; Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N. C.; Appalachian Cotton Mills Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Ti 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.; Wallace Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Jonesville, S. C. 

Alden Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La.; Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Cheraw, S. C.; Opp Cotton Mills and Mico- 
las Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala.; Green River Mfg. Co., Tux- 
edo, N. C.; Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga.; Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C.., 
with its four separate units; Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Henderson and Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. 
C.; Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C.: Statesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Statesville, N. C.; Wennonah Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C.; McAden Mills, McAdenville, N. C.: 
Bigelow-Sanford Cotton Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y.:; Er- 
langer Cotton Mills and Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C.; Hadley-Peoples Cotton Mills, Siler City, N. 
C.; Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C., with four 
separate units. 

Davidson Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. C.: Carolina 
Textile Corp., Dillon, S. C.; Social Circle Cotton Mills, 
social Circle, Ga.; Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.: 
Caraleigh Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C.; Pomona Mills 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.., 
with twenty units. 


State College Textile School Graduates 
Secure Jobs 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College announced that twenty 
men from the 1931 graduating class have accepted posi- 
tions in the textile industry, and that the other two have 
propositions under consideration and will be located 
shortly. 

Textile men who frequently visit the Textile School 
remark that this school»has an enviable reputation for 
turning out men of high calibre, consequently there is a 
demand for young men who graduate from this institu- 
tion. 

This year, and for several years past, offers of employ- 
ment have exceeded the number of men in the graduat- 
ing class. During the past week a request was received 
for four graduates to work in a plant in another State, 
and other requests have since been received. 

The names of the graduates who have accepted posi- 
tions and the places where they will be located are as 
follows: 

M. B. Amos, Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C.; 
R. L. Beard, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: L. B. Brown, Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, 
N. C.; N. C, Davenport, Walker County Hosiery Mills, 
Lafayette, Ga.; J. N. Gammon, National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J.; J. P. Garrison, Riverside Mills, 
Danville, Va.; R. A. Gilliam, National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Co., Charlotte, N. C.; W. W. Greenhalgh, American 
Hosiery Co., New Britain, Conn.; W. F. Hargrove, Erwin 
Mills, Cooleemee, N. C.; W.. J. Honeycutt, Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N.5.; C. R. Little, Lincoln Cotton 
Mills, Southside, N. C.; H. C. McKelvey, Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.; T. A. Mott, Jr., Teaching Fellow, Tex- 
tile School, N. C. State College; Eugene Purcell, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga.; H. H. Rankin, 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; C. D. Reams, Vic- 
tory Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.; S. G. Riley, Collins & 
Aikman Corp., Roxboro, N. C.; W. R. Rogers, Roanoke 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; L. F. Sharpe, Brook- 
ford Mills, Brookford, N. C.; F. L. Wilson, Cannon Mfg. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


PERFORMANCE 


shows the value of this New 


Warp-Saving Finish 


“We ran 500 sets night and day 
for two years .. .an exceptionally 
good record,” reports William Hill 
of NASHUA MFG. CO. 


PERFORMANCE 


MILL: Nashua Mills, Nashua Mig. Co. 

LOOMS; Automatic, Wide, 82” and 92” 

HARNESS: Emmons “Chafeless Cord’: 4 Harness 
Weave; 500 sets 

TIME: Two Years, Continuous Night and Day 
Operation 


SUMMARY 


“We ran 500 sets night and day for two tull years,” 
reports Mr. Hill, “and did not lose a single set-——an excep 
tionally good record. There were practically no repairs 
During this period, the smoothness of this harness and its 
freedom trom chafing of the warp has been an important 
factor in continuous production.” 

Examination of these 500 sets show them to be in splen- 
did condition, with no appreciable wear of the eyes, and 
no perceptible wear of the finish. This record is indicative 
of the performance of “Chafeless Cord” throughout Nashua 
Mills. 

The special warp-saving finish notably reduces warp 
breaks wherever “Chafeless Cord” is used. This harness 
eliminates complaints of weavers by reducing loom stops 
from clean breaks as much as 54% in some mills. Fewer 
warp breaks mean continuous loom operation and greater 
production. “Chafeless Cord” is a notable development in 
cotton harness. 


i} 


To produce this finish, a special process is required, Five 
coats of highly refined varnish are applied. A _ precision 
machine applies each coat to an absolutely even depth = 
Old hand methods cannot equal the accuracy of this ma = 

— chine. It gives a smoothness impossible by less modern & 
= methods. 


This smoothness is baked in. Each coat is baked eight 
(8) hours at 175 degrees temperature. In this way, 
“Chafeless Cord” is made to a new standard of smoothness 
Chafing of the warp is practically eliminated. The ends 
are kept soft and full; loom stoppage is signally dimin- = 
ished. 

Furthermore, wearing of the eyes is delayed indefinitely 
A humidity-proof overdressing with the special warp-sav- 
: ing finish protects the harness and yarn at one and the 
= same time. Performance at Nashua Mills is indicative ol 
= the value of “Chafeless Cord.” 
= It is the new super-smooth harness, known wherever you = 
= see it by the tri-color marking—tred and green on yellow. : 


SUPER’ SMOOTH 
FEWER WARP BREAKS . . . GREATER PRODUCTION PER LOOM 


EMMONS: 
Loom Harness Ca. 


187 May Street Lawrence, Mass. 


he 
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Extending the Use of Cotton 


Cason J. Callaway, president of the American 
(‘otton Manufacturers’ Association, is doing a 
fine piece of work in his movement looking to- 
wards the extension of the use of cotton and 
cotton goods and he seems to be approaching the 
problem in a sane and business-like manner. 

It is claimed that the use of cotton bagging 
would consume approximately 65,000,000 
pounds of cotton if there was any chance of get- 
ting the farmers to buy cotton bagging solely 
upon a patriotic basis. 

A 500-pound bale of cotton contains approxi- 
mately 478 pounds of lint cotton and 22 pounds 
of ties and jute bagging. 

When 478 pounds of lint cotton is wrapped in 
cotton bagging the total weight is 493 pounds. 

With cotton at 10 cents the farmer got $50 
for his bale of cotton wrapped in jute and only 
$49.30 for the same lint cotton wrapped in cot- 
ton bagging, or in other words it cost the farmer 
70 cents per bale to use cotton bagging plus the 
extra cost of cotton bagging as compared to jute. 

The farmer was willing to pay the additional 
cost of cotton bagging but he was not willing to 
lose the additional 70 cents as the result of hav- 
ing seven pounds less weight. 

Under the plan as outlined by Cason J. Calla- 
way every mill which buys cotton wrapped in 
cotton bagging will add seven pounds to the 
weight and pay for same. 

To use the illustration above, the farmer 
whose cotton was wrapped in cotton bagging 
weighing only 493, will be paid for 7 pounds ex- 
tra or 500 pounds, and he will therefore get $50 
for his bales which puts him upon a parity with 
the farmer who wrapping his 478 pounds of lint 
cotton in jute had a 500-pound bale to sell. 

The beauty of the “seven pounds of extra 
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weight” proposition is that it does not cost the 
mill anything because in both cases the mill will 
pay, at 10 cents per pound, $50 for 478 pounds 
of lint cotton. 

The following mills have pledged that they 
will for this year, at least, pay for 7 pounds of 
extra weight whenever receiving a bale of cotton 
wrapped in cotton bagging: 

Hillside Cotton Mills, Elm City Cotton Mills, Unity 
Cotton Mills, Calumet Cotton Mills, Rockweave Mills, 
all of LaGrange, Ga.; Manchester Cotton Mills, Man- 
chester, Ga.; Milstead Mfg. Co., Milstead, Ga.; Calumet 
Cotton Mills, Hogansville, Ga.; Mt. Vernon-Woodbury 
Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., Columbia, S. C., and Tal- 
lassee, Ala. 

Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Shuford 
Mills, with nine separate units, Hickory, N. C.; Locke 
Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C.; Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N. C.; Appalachian Cotton Mills Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C.; 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 5. C.; Wallace Mig. 
Co., Inc., Jonesville, S. C. 

Alden Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La.; Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Cheraw, S. C.; Opp Cotton Mills and Mico- 
las Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala.; Green River Mig. Co., Tux- 
edo, N. C.; Arnco Mills, Newnan, Ga.; Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Brandon Corp., Greenville, 5. C., 
with its four separate units; Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Henderson and Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. 
C.; Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C.; Statesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Statesville, N. C.; Wennonah Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N .C.; McAden Mills, McAdenville, N. C.; 
Bigelow-Sanford Cotton Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Er- 
langer Cotton Mills and Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C.; Hadley-Peoples Cotton Mills, Siler City, N. 
C.; Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C., with four 
separate units. 

Davidson Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. C.; Carolina 
Textile Corp., Dillon, 5. C.; Social Circle Cotton Mills, 
Social Circle, Ga.; Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Caraleigh Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C.; Pomona Mills 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
with 20 units. 


Much Yet To Be Learned 


Granting all that has been said of improved 
demand for textiles, it is now recognized that 
the trade as a whole has yet to learn the futility 
of constant price cutting and the utter folly of 
permitting manuifacturers to contract to deliver 
goods at a loss based upon known costs of pro- 
duction when orders are signed. But in an even 
more noticeable degree it can be seen that the 
trade has not yet learned how to use the figures 
submitted to them showing the actual relations 
of supply and demand. Merchants say it is not 
too late, even now, to restore a basis of profit for 
fall merchandising if mills will curtail their out- 
put this summer or refuse to go on selling goods 
without profit to the harm of every buyer as well 
as mill stockholders——New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


y 
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The Railway Workers 


The railroads of this country have asked to be 
allowed to advance freight rates 15 per cent and 
if their request is granted it will boost, not the 
railroads, but the automobile truck business. 

We have no idea that the railroads expect to 
be allowed to advance rates but the refusal of 
their request will call attention to the throttle 
hold which the railway unions have upon them 
and the immense amounts which they are forced 
to pay where little or no service is rendered. 

The time has, in our opinion, come for a show- 
down with the railroad unions and if the real 
facts can be Jaid before the public, they will be 
willing to be inconvenienced during the period 
necessary for the great battle which sooner or 
later must take place. 

The railroad unions were able, during the 
World War, to force upon the railways a scale 
of wages entirely out of proportion to other labor 
and to incorporate in their wage system many 
unfair and unjust provisions through which 
workers are paid entirely out of proportion to 
the service which they render. 

Much has been said recently about the six- 
hour day for railway workers, but it was not a 
six-hour day which they sought but ‘‘time and a 
half” for all over six hours, or in other words, 
with a greed seldom equaled they were seeking 
a still further advance in wages. 

An engineer and fireman and a train crew 
take out a train for a specified run such as from 
spencer, N. C., to Greenville, 5. C., and they 
must complete that run irrespective of the time 
required. They now get “time and a half” for 
all over eight hours and they want to make the 
extra pay tor all over six hours. 

If a fireman is called to the barn and then is 
not sent out he is paid not for the time he was 
used but for an entire day. 

We understand that many negro firemen get 
from $200 to $275 per month whereas out in 
other lines of work they would be happy to get 
$60 to $75 for a month’s labor. 

The railways are not only paying an exhorbi- 
tantly high scale of wages but also pay every 
day large sums to men who have rendered little 
or no service. 

The railways have found that during the de- 
pression their business has declined and their 
profits been greatly reduced. 

As the cost of living has declined, railway em- 
ployees could stand a reasonable reduction in 
wages and still live upon their former scale but 
they have the railways by the throat and it is 
going to require a great battle to dislodge them. 

We believe that when the public realizes the 
unfair practices of the railroad union and how 
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large sums must be paid by the railroads when 
little or no service is rendered, they will welcome 
an early battle and take the side of the railroads 
when it comes. 


The railroad unions can hold up the railroads 
and force them to pay an exhorbitant and un- 
reasonable wage scale but they can not force the 
public to ship goods upon the basis of unreason- 
able wages. 

The truck business is increasing by leaps and 
bounds and if the railroads are given a 15 per 
cent increase in rates in order to permit them 
to continue to pay the present scale of wages, 
trucking by automobile will offer an unusually 
fine opportunity for those who wish to engage 
in a profitable business. 

Already textile machinery and supplies are 
being shipped from New England to the South 
by truck and the time will come when practically 
no mill equipment will be carried by railroads. 

The railroad unions have had the railways by 
the throat but in their greed they are overlook- 
ing the condition of their victim and they may 
soon find that he is too emaciated to continue to 
support them and many of them will be forced 
to seek other fields. 

Live and let live is an expression of policy 
which we commend to the railroad unions for 
careful consideration. 


Cotton Bags for Starch 


Manufacturers of starch are showing a fine 
spirit of co-operation in agreeing to ship starch 
in cotton bags, but it is something that should 
have been agreed upon several years ago. 

We understand that virtually all starch going 
to the mills will hereafter be shipped in cotton 
bags. This will make a very material contribu- 
tion to the movement to use more cotton and the 
starch manufacturers should be commended for 
their co-operation. 

There would be no excuse for shipping starch 
in jute bags if it were not for free trade in New 
England. 

When it comes to the things which they buy 
New England is a rabid free trader. 

New England manufactures no coarse cotton 
goods but buys much jute, therefore New Eng- 
land does not favor a tariff on jute or jute prod- 
ucts. 

As related to tariff New England’s idea of pro- 
tection is limited to self protection. 

Practically every New England Senator and 
Congressman has opposed the tariff on jute 
which would place jute bags in competition with 
cotton bags. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


32 Malvern Road Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 
Utilization and Beautification of the tndustrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 


Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


When in Doubt, Try Victors 
Ww 


If there is any question in your 
mind whether you are getting the best results out of your 
Ring Travelers, write us for a FREE trial supply of Victors 
Then you'll have an accurate standard to judge by. Very 
likely you'll end up by adopting Victors, Most experienced 
spinners do. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
6. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., N. E. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- 
ning. 

Subdivision and Residential 
Developments 

Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 

School and College Grounds 


Parks and Civic Centers 
Cemeteries 

Recreational Areas 
Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 

Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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i MILL NEws ITEMS 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Pomona Mills, Inc., recently pur- 
chased a Hermas automatic shearing machine, with ver- 
tical brushing machine, through the Carolina Specialty 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Dunean Mills recently placed or- 
der through the Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., for an additional lot of Sipp-Eastwood double deck 
winders. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—Neisler Mills recently pur- 
chased a wide vacuum extractor, manufactured by the 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company. This order 
was placed through Carolina Specialty Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ALTAVISTA, VA.—-At the receivers’ sale of the Altavis- 
ta Cotton Mills, the plant was bid in at $100,000 by 
representatives of the creditors. It is understood that 
there were no other bidders. 


GriFrFin, Ga.—The Newton Coal & Lumber Co., con- 
tractors, have been awarded the contract for erection of 
a one-story brick mill building, 50x120 feet, with con- 
crete foundations, for the McDonough Hosiery Mills 
Company. 

CotumBiA, TENN.—Thirty additional garment ma- 
chines are being installed at the plant of the Washington 
Manufacturing Company here and will provide employ- 
ment for 40 additional operators, making a total of more 
than 150. Indications are that capacity production will 
continue throughout the summer, it is said. 

RicHMonp, VAa.—The board of directors of Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, has passed both pre- 
ferred and common semi-annual dividends. It is the first 
time since the company was reorganized many years ago 
that the preferred dividend of 3 per cent on $7,500,000, 
amounting to $225,000, has been passed. 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—tThe selling agency of the Eagle & 


Phenix Mills of Columbus, Ga., will be transferred to 
Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc., as of July 1, and 
will be in direct charge of William H. Broadway, former- 
ly of Smith, Hogg & Co., who has become treasurer of 
the well-known house. This account was for many years 
with the predecessors of Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, 
Inc., and the $3,000,000 corporation with 66,000 spindles 
and 1,874 looms is equipped to produce all kinds of col- 
ored cottons. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Directors of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, of Chester, held a called meeting at the 
general offices of the mill in that city. 

It is reported that matters of routine nature were dis- 
cussed, among which was the buying of $125,000 worth 
of new machinery for the company’s plant at Whitmire, 
>. C. 

In addition to the Chester members of the board, oth- 
ers who attended the meeting were: Robert Stephens 
and W. J. Gallon, of New York; J. E. Sirrine, R. E. 
Henry and R. G. Emery, of Greenville, S. C., and Alex- 
ander Long Sr., of Rock Hill. 
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REIDSVILLE, N. C.—The Edna Mills Corporation is 
being operated on twills and print cloths under the super- 
vision of the following: J. B. Pipkin, president and 
treasurer; J]. W. Norwood, Greenville, S. C., vice-presi- 
dent; T. L. Lewis, formerly of the Williamson Mills, 
| Charleston, superintendent; Nelson N. Harte, carder and 


spinner; J. W. Cilley, weaver; J. E. Cook, overseer cloth | 
; room, and A. W. Wray, plant engineer. | 
Co_umBiA, TENN. — J. S. Gordon, president of the | 
; | Massachusetts Knitting Mills, of Boston, announces that | 
> the capacity of the Columbia plant of the Cadet Hosiery | 
r ; Mills will be doubled as soon as the Federal Court con- | 
: firms the sale of the property. | 
The Cadet plant, including real estate and equipment, | 
| was sold under Federal receivership on June 10 for $153,- | 
4 000, less than 50 per cent of the appraised value of the | ————— SBEE 
| property. | 
Immediately after the sale, Mr. Gordon said two cars | N M |] y 
, of machinery were ready for movement from Boston and | 0 ore neven aris... 
would be installed, giving employment to about 400. | 
‘ The Columbia plant, for the erection of which citizens | Not. where Eclipse Ball Bearing 
, of Columbia subscribed for $150,000 of stock, is said | Bobbin Holders are in use. The rov- 
to be one of the best constructed and equipped in the | 
South. Soon after operations were suspended for the | Cvemy, jus the t 
s Christmas holidays, the institution was placed in Federal tension to produce a strong, uniform 
receivership. | size yarn. 
The overhead universal ball bearing 
Gastonia, N. C.—Hampton Textiles, Inc., has been | suspension decided imorovement 
organized here to operate a yarn mercerizing and finish- 
@ ing plant as a unit in Textiles, Inc., the combed yarn || © er the old time pointed wood 
1] merger. The incorporators were Thomas McConnell and | skewers, and oil soaked supporting 
R. B. King, president and secretary, respectively, of the | cups. It leaves a clear, open space 
Hampton Company, Easthampton, Mass., and the fol- underneath the bobbins. affording 
* lowing officers of Textiles, Inc.: A. G. Myers, president; no opportunity for lint to gathe 
J. H. Separk, first vice-president; J. L. Gray, vice-presi- The 
ot | dent; C. C. Armstrong, vice-president; R. G. Rankin, e operator can clean the creel 
x0 treasurer, and A. kK. Winget, member of the directors. | boards thoroughly, without interfer- 
0. _ The plant of the Priscilla Mills at Ranlo, a unit in ing with the continued revolving of 
lextiles, Inc., will be equipped by the Hampton Com- the package and roving. 
pany for mercerizing, Textiles, Inc., receiving stock in vu fies 
; the mercerizing company to the value of the Priscilla rhe assured elimination of slubs an 
= building and the Hampton Company receiving stock for outstanding feature. 
the equipment it is to furnish. 
nd Tt is understood that the organization of Hampton Order one Eclipse Ball Bearing 
a Textiles, Inc., will in no way affect the operation of the Bobbin Holder and compare its 
of | mercerizing plant of the Hampton Company, Easthamp- Superior performance with that | 
sg ton, Mass., which will continue operations there. of wood skewers. If it fails to | 
i meet our claim—-your money 
aS 
ol- Hicu Point, N. C.—Plans for expansion of the full- will be refunded. 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing department of Adams- ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES. INC 
Millis Corporation, by immediate erection of a five-story 
vin finishing plant on Pine and English streets and addition Piatt: 
he of a fourth story to the present three-story Pine street 
plant have been made known by officials. ! 
lis- The new unit is designed to tie in with the present 
rth full-fashioned mill just to the rear of the proposed addi- 
ire, tion and will be of the same steel and reinforced concrete 
| construction. It will be one of the most up-to-date full- 
ith- fashioned hosiery mills in the country, it is understood. BOBBIN HO 
ens J. H. Adams, president of the corporation, said the LDER 
E. | contemplated expansion is in keeping with the firm’s 
lex- | policy of gradual growth over its three decades of suc- 


cessful operation. He said it will be the mill’s policy to 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SCFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St.. New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae. Concord. N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DY BOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


build up to 150 machines the full-fashioned production 
unit now operating on 50 machines. 

The new structure will be devoted almost entirely to 
finishing and storage purposes. Construction will be start- 
ed by the middle of July and it should be ready for 
occupancy well before the first of the year. With re- 
moval of the finishing department and other work from 
the present full-fashioned unit additional space will be 
left there for machines, but it is planned to fill in the 
additional space from time to time. 

Adams-Millis Corporation did not venture into the 
full-fashioned field until three years ago. The Pine street 
plant was erected with the view of accommodating 100 
machines, only 50 or which have been installed to date. 
With the addition of a fourth story the machine capacity 
will be boosted to 150, operatives for which will have 
been trained on the present machines. 

GasToniA, N. C.——-The Manville-Jenckes Company is 
manufacturing a cotton bagging to cover cotton bales 
made of 100 per cent cotton. This seems to be just 
exactly what the farmers and ginners are crying for in 
the present agitation of cotton bagging to replace jute 
bagging for the covering of cotton bales for the incoming 
crop. 

This bagging weighs 12 ounces per lineal yard—45 
inches in width. It can be furnished in either plain or 
leno weave. 

Textile Developments in the Far East 
(Continued from Page 13) 
coming in. So when our old hands go out we just do not 
put in new ones.” That is a situation we can not have 
in this country. 
Lasor Costs Not WHOLE Story 

It has been thought that Japan’s ability to sell cotton 
piece goods in Oriental markets at lower prices than our- 
selves is due to their low wage scale. Now, it is certainly 
true that the Japanese worker does not get, at first hand, 
as much as ours. But when you consider how many more 
machines the American mill worker tends in this country, 
when you consider that we work ten hours a day, while 
the Japanese work two shifts of about eight and one-half 
hours each, when you consider how much smaller our 


labor turnover in the mills is than theirs, I do not think 
the question of wages has so much to do with it. I think 
the real cause of the prosperity of the Japanese industry 
and of their capacity to cut prices to where Lancashire 
and ourselves have been unable to meet them, is, first, 
unity in idea, unity in co-operation, unity in the control 
of production, unity in the methods of purchase and of 
sale. 


There is another point I want to bring out in Japan's 
industry, not merely in the cotton industry but in the 
industry of the whole country—that seventy per cent of 
Japan’s entire commerce and industry is in the hands of 
fifteen families, and that every industry in the entire 
country is interlocked in this way. So they get, even for 
the smaller industries, the direction of the best business 
brains in Japan. The buyers of raw cotton in the United 
States, in India, in South Africa, in Uganda, are under 
the direction of the same heads who control the carrying 
of the raw cotton from Galvéston and our Southern ports 
to Tokyo and Osaka. The steamships belong to that 
group of men; the banks that finance all their transac- 
tions belong to that same group of men. Then the dis- 
tribution of the finished goods in India and China is also 
under the same group of men. So are the mills. There 
is a complete unity in the Japanese industrial order which, 
to my mind, enables them to cut costs and turn corners 
much more than lower costs of labor. 


I found there is another situation which probably has 
not obtained in this country. During the good times, 
most of those big companies still paid about their normal 
dividends, and put the rest of their profits away in re- 
serves, much of them fluid reserves. One big company, 
with a capital of 60,000,000 yen, has a reserve of 164,- 
000,000 yen. When bad times come, they draw on that 
as a camel draws on its hump. That is characteristic of 
the Japanese cotton industry, and I do not see why it 
should not continue to thrive. 


Dixon's Patent Ke- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad 

dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, 


SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co.| 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Macninery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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What’s Wrong With the Cotton Goods 
Buyer? 
(Continued from Page 7) 


face but he continued to use it, although he really pre- 
ferred to have an equal nap on both sides of the fabric. 
After learning of the actual use to which he was putting 
it, the same fabric was made for him by changing the 
weave to a “two up and two down” commonly called a 
serge weave. Thereby a fabric was produced which was 
far better suited to his particular needs. 

Not long ago, a fabric was made for a customer accord- 
ing to his own specifications—a fabric which counted 62 
by 50—the former figure being the sley or warp threads 
per inch and the latter figure the picks or filling threads 
per inch. It was not entirely suitable for his require- 
ments and after some study and experimenting, the same 
fabric (width, weight, etc.), was made counting 60 by 
52. The ratio of yarns was such that the slight change 
in count corrected the trouble. 

CONSIDERATIONS WiTtTH TINGED CoTTON FABRICS 

The use of tinged or off color cotton is a study in itself. 
Many fabrics have been developed through co-operation 
of buyer and seller in which tinges or even part waste 
mixtures are being used instead of white cotton—and 
these fabrics are of course, bought at a considerable 
saving in price. Many factors enter into their use. For 
instance, special processing in the finishing is often neces- 
sary and a lack of understanding on the part of a finisher 
sometimes prevents a customer from getting the full 
benefit of such a saving. I recall a high grade product 
which was made for several years of a part waste fabric, 
and the converter of the fabric found that only one 
finisher was successful in finishing it out of four who 
tried it. A number of fabrics are being made today of 
selected tinged cotton for certain customers and most of 
you would be surprised to see the results. The matter 
of strength in a fabric may often be met in tinged goods 
by using selected staples. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that a tinged 
fabric will not be steadily available because the supply 
of tinged cotton varies from year to year—-sometimes it 
is plentiful and sometimes scarce. Naturally, when tinged 
cotton is scare, there is not much differential in price 
between it and white cotton, and consequently, there is 
then no economy in using it because tinged cottons do 
contain slightly more waste than white cotton. 

Many other details regarding your cotton fabrics 
might be elaborated upon, such as the use of different 
selvages, the use or non-use of “feelers” in weaving the 
fabric, various degrees and types of inspection, the signifi- 
cance of various types of weaves such as sheeting, drills, 
twills, sateens, etc. My time however, will not permit. 

In conclusion, may I leave with you in a few words 
what I believe to be a prime requisite for the develop- 
ment of this industry of ours. 

To the mill and the selling agent, | would emphasize 
the need for a closer study of our customers’ require- 
ments. We on the selling end, should place our organiza- 
tions at the disposal of the buyer, particularly our techni- 
cal departments, in order to acquaint him fully with the 
many details of those fabrics in which he is interested. 

To the buyer, I would suggest that he make a special 
study of the particular class of goods which he is pur- 
chasing; that he give special consideration to the quality 
of cotton going into his goods; that he know intimately 
the products of those mills best suited to his require- 
ments; that he standardize as far as practical on the least 
number of constructions; and that he use freely the facili- 
of mills and selling agents which are at his command. 
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Your Cotton Production 


Roy Improved Roller Grinder 


Much depends upon the start you give it. Roy 
Cotton Card Grinders will keep your cards in good 
condition continuously. Furnished singly or in sets 
of two Improved Traverse and one Improved Roller 
Grinder. 


The investment is small; the return well worth- 
while. 


QZ 


B.S. Roy & 
Son Co. 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


Assures 


HEN competition 
is keen is the time 
that a QUALITY finish is 


a important. 


Whether in finishing wool, 
cotton, silk or rayon fab- 
rics, Our experience during 
the past 22 years indicates 
conclusively that when 
Oakite is added to the wet 
finishing formula, a better 
finish is obtained. Rinsing 
is more complete; goods 
are cleaner and softer, pro- 
viding more even penetra- 
tion of dyes. 


quality 
finish 


Let us prove these facts 
right in your own mill. A 
post card to us will bring 
our local Service Man to 
you with full information. 
No obligation. 
Manufactu ed ony by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.. 


38 Thames St., 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 


| 
OAKITE 
Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Shears that are fully automatic allowing one 
operator to run a battery. 


Ball bearing throughout with Zerk System of 
Lubrication. 


Patented suction draws all loose ends from selvages 
into knives, without aid of brushes. 


Brushes provided when required to clean 
OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


Large production, low upkeep, small floor space 
low first cost. 


All Cloth Room Machinery, Brushes, Shears. 
Measuring, Examining, Rolling. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charitotte, N. C. 


European Representatives: 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Here it is 


A nice cool sanitary drink 
from 


Ice Water Coolers. Many Styles. 
Ask for Catalog 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Company 
Box A, Haydenville, Mass. 
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Executive Management 
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producer watches his barometers of trade, just as the ship 
captain watches his, to anticipate coming storms. 

C. F. Keetening, General Motors vice-president, said 
that every manufacturer should have a big sign facing 
him daily, with a message from the public: “We will buy 
your goods when and if you produce what we want.” 

Cotton is more than a collection of fibres. It is a 
chemical entity, adaptable to countless changes in indus- 
try. Within my own memory, we knew nothing of cotton 
oil, meal for cattle, or linters. The cellulose has produced 
rayon, cellophane, Duco lacquers, smokeless powder, 
films, and other products; and who can say what else 
chemists will derive from it within the coming few years? 
Tires, shoes, raincoats, belting, etc., will require one- 
seventh of the cotton consumed in America this year. 
It is vital that you keep up with such things, and your 
Textile Institute can be of great service to you in so 
doing, if you will use it, and help it, so that it can better 
help you. But if you take the attitude, “Well, here are 
your dues; now what do I get back, by return mail?” 
you won't get much out of it. 

A few years ago people were writing my home paper, 
The Wilson Times, kicking about the non-use of cotton. 
I wrote offering to bet that not 10 per cent of the kickers 
were wearing cotton suits in summer, but were merely 
urging women .to wear cotton. No one came back at 
me. We can’t get away with a national appeal for the 
wider use of cotton, unless we consistently lead the way. 
I wonder how many men here today have on cotton suits, 
and cotton socks, and cravats? And how many mills 
use the new cotton letter-heads. Gentlemen, let us come 
into the Court of Public Appeal with clean . cotton 
clothes! 

The cleanliness of cotton! That would make a fine 
advertising slogan. Our woolen suits go two or three 
months without a real cleaning. Pressing doesn't clean 
them, and the pores of that cloth under the microscope 
might show up most anything. A cotton suit would be 
cleaned every week or two, and never become unsanitary. 
A garter company cashed in on an advertisement showing 
the garter around a man’s neck, with the caption, “If 
you wore this on your neck, you'd change it oftener!”’ 
Listerine made a million on its “halitosis’’ campaign, and 
everybody is trying to copy it. Why not tell the world 
about the “cleanliness” of cotton clothes? 

I saw a letter from a Southern mill criticising a retail- 
er for not insisting that his customers buy cotton textiles. 
The retailer would be glad to help, but he can’t jam cot- 
ton down their throats. He can’t be the selling agent of 
the mill; he is logically the buying agent of the public. 
His success lies in having what his customers want, or 
think they want, which is the same thing. The more 
home products he can sell, the better he likes it, for it 
keeps the money at home, where he can get another 
whack at it, and it helps his business neighbors. But if 
he doesn’t make his suggestions very gently, he is likely 
soon to have a “For Rent” sign on his door. Don’t blame 
the retailer; he has a peck of troubles of his own. 

No matter how much we talk about “Paris fashions,” 
unless the women of Main street want them, we'd better 
ring off and find what they do want. We can find out 
what the best and steadiest sellers are, and the knowledge 
would cost less and be worth more to you than all the 
guesses of “stylists” and fashionists.” 

Most overproduction is the slow-selling and on the non- 
selling lines. Push the live ones, and let the others slide. 


We also Manufacture 
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Consider, too, the matter of standard price-lines. Certain 
price figures have proven to be winners. Any department 
store can tell you what they are. A good article at $1.00 
will sell twice as fast as one at $1.05, and the nickel 
has little to do with it. Even automobile factories have 
found it wise to keep within definite price lines. 

No matter how good your product may be, it is of no 
value to you until it is sold, and sold at a profit. Manu- 
facturing is important, but the merchandising is still 
more so. Many mills feel that they cannot afford to do 
their own selling, so they have to turn it over to others: 
and frequently these others make a good profit while 
the mill suffers a loss. Of course, where many mills 
merge, or otherwise grow, they can then take care of 
their own selling, and get both profits. But cutting prices 
below cost is the poorest way to make a profit that has 
ever been discovered. The thing to do, as I see it, is to 
cut that out, and then concentrate on price levels that 
will move the goods; and have fewer price lines, and 
fewer numbers. 

And if mill owners can’t trust each other; work in 
common council for the common good; pool their brain- 
power to create collective marketing; and then let the 
best man win, in friendly competition—well, that will be 
just too bad! I have the idea that some day you will 
have a sort of executive council, possessed of rather auto- 
cratic powers to handle for you the questions of produc- 
tion, advertising and merchandising. 

Probably every one here agrees that we need to balance 
production with demand, but, having no authorized body 
to handle such a question, each one may be waiting to 
“let George do it, first.” But that won’t work, for George 
doesn't want to lose his cotton shirt that way. They say 
that all the mice once held a convention at which they 
decided, 100 per cent, that the cat was a common enemy, 
and that she should have a bell tied around her neck, 
so that the mice would be warned of her approachd. 
The next step was to appoint some one to tie on the bell 

-but in two minutes the convention hall was empty. 

It seems to me quite possible that, after full study, a 
proper body of business thinkers might help solve this 
cotton question by producing some sort of formula under 
which the entire output would be taken over, and the 
farmer and the mills would be guaranteed not a fixed 
price, but fixed percentages of the actual sales prices for 
different graded textiles. Both farmer and mill would 
have to be sold, either at home or abroad, for whatever 
it would bring, the proceeds to be divided pro rata. Of 
course it will be said that such a thing “‘can’t be done.” 
but someone is always interrupting such statements by 
actually doing it. 


Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 9) 


number of threads to be used in the design. Indicate be- 
low the design the threads which are to weave plain and 
those which are to run as cords. Indicate the same thing 
on the left margin of the design. Construct a diagonal 
line through the design beginning at the lower left hand 
corner. Where the warp cord crosses the filling cord, 
fill in a solid block. Where the plain threads intersect 
plain picks, fill in the plain weave. Next float the warp 
threads over or under the filling cords and fill in the 
remaining area with the plain weave. Fig. 8 illustrates a 
dimity stripe fabric made from fine yarns having a cord 
of three threads and a plain stripe of five threads, design 
made with design Fig. 5. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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They’re built right .... 


in the right places! 


The textile industry moves 
too rapidly to be gentle! That’s 
why Rockweave baskets, ham 
pers and trucks are built for 
the hardest kind of service 
And since some places get extra- 
rough treatment they're 
strengthened with extra-rein- 
forcements. For example, the 
bottom which gets the worst 
wear, is protected with galvan 
ized steel strap bands riveted to 
the frame both crosswise and 
lengthwise. And other im- 
portant features, too. Highly 
tempered steel frames combat 
sagging, warping, bending 
Chrome leather heavily rein 
forces the top rims. Wood 
parts of clear oak and maple. 
hard and strong. Casters, han- 
dies, eyelets and shoes espe 
cially designed for bumps. The 
cover of Triumph Duck, a 
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sturdy material made in our 
mills, meets with our own se 
vere tests. | 

Special and standard sizes 
supplied promptly Send or 
ders and requests for complete 
information to any address be 
low. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 
Canvas Products Dwision 
Division CatLtaway. MILLs 
La Grange, Ga. 


Cattaway Mitts, Inc., 345 Madi 
son Avenue, New York City. Ray T. 
JOHNSON, representing Callaway Mills, 
Inc., 323 South Franklin St., Chicago 
M. R. Assort, representing Callaw ay 
Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 


“On the Mountain Top” 


GRAYSTONE INN 


Roaring Gap, N. C. 
OPEN JULY IST 


A Cool, Delightful Place to 
Spend Your Vacation 


Beautiful 18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 


Saddle Horses—Archery—Polo 


Dance and Concert Music 


67-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing—F ishing 


Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 


Rates $5.00 to $9.00 Daily 
Including Meals 


On U. S. Interstate Highway No. 21 
(N. C. 26) 


PINEHURST OPERATED 


E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
C. H. LYMAN, Asst. Mer. 


| 
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Logical Development 


The announcement of the organi- 
zation of a huge mercerizing and fin- 
ishing plant to be located at Gastonia 
in the immediate future, is of prime 
interest and importance, closely fol- 
lowing as it does the merger of an 
important group of Gaston county 
textile plants. The new mercerizing 
plant will not be a part of Textiles, 
Inc., the corporation which is taking 
over the merged Gaston county mills, 
but will be closely allied to that or- 
ganization. In all probability practi- 
cally the entire capacity. of the new 
mercerizing plant will be taken up 
with the handling of yarns from Tex- 
tiles, Inc. 


The establishment of such an in- 
dustry as the new one now assured 
for Gastonia is an entirely logical and 
desirable development. It will carry 
the manufacturing process of Gaston 
county yarns one step further, giving 
increased value to this product before 
it leaves the county and State. The 
next logical step for Gastonia and 
Gaston county establishment of 
knitting and weaving plants and gar- 
ment factories that will put the mer- 
cerized fine yarns of Gaston in shape 
for the retailer’s counter. And these 
things will come. The spirit that re- 
sulted in the formation of Textiles, 
Inc., is working in Gaston county and 
the opportunity is so apparent that 
one may safely predict some unusual 
developments in that county in the 
immediate future.—Charlotte Obser- 
ver. 


is 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—Some fifteen 
or twenty cotton mills in this im- 
mediate section are opposing in- 


crease of Federal income taxes esti- 
mated at approximately $150,000. 
These increases are the result of the 
lowering of the rate allowed for de- 
preciation, and a number of mills 
around Greenville, S. C., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., have fallen in line with 
the action of textile plants of this 
community. 


The protests take the form of ap- 
peals from the income tax assessment 
placed on mills, it is explained by L. 
C. Dodge, certified public account- 
ant of Spartanburg, who is one of 
a committee of engineers and ac- 
countants that have been engaged. 
The department had reduced the rate 
of allowance made to mills for de- 
preciation of machinery and build- 
ings. In some cases, it is pointed 
out, the reduction is sufficient to cut 
the allowance in half and materially 
increase the tax bills of the mill 
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Textile Problems in North Carolina 
(Continued from Page 5) 
affecting the quality of the finished product. It is in this 
manner only can our expenses be reduced. Even with 
with economies our taxes will still be burdensome until 
the debt is reduced and some way must be devised where- 
by our wealth may be increased that the tax load on a 
dollar invested in North Carolina will not put that dollar 
at a disadvantage with a dollar invested elsewhere in our 
country. 
Must Promote INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

If North Carolina cannot compete in an agricultural 
way in the world markets, then unquestionably our only 
hope is to develop industrially, and to that end means 
must be devised to make our State as attractive as possi- 
ble to industry. The industries we have must be fostered 
and new industries brought in until there is sufficient 
industrial wealth to largely carry our governmental ex- 
pense without being unduly burdened. Along with such 
a development there will be afforded a home market for 
an adapted “Live at Home’ agricultural production 
which our Governor has so strongly recommended and 
which will enable farming to become profitable and farm 
lands to bear their proper share of taxes. 

Industrial North Carolina has no desire to avoid its 
tax obligation, but it realizes that if this burden is made 
so heavy that it is handicapped in competition with the 
rest of the country, then industrial development in the 
State is doomed. 


We have before use the example of a certain section 
of the country, and while it is now doing all it can to 
correct the damage, North Carolina should certainly not 
be so short sighted as to make the same mistake when 
they are admitting their error and are making desperate 
efforts to recoup that which they have lost. 

Until 1930 taxes per spindle in North Carolina exceed- 
ed those of every Southern State and was more than 
double that of the lowest. Is it strange we were passed 
by in the migration of industry? For 1930 our taxes 
per spindle was exceeded by only two New England 
States and was more than double that of two others in 
the same section. 

There is no questioning that our taxes are burdensome 
0 everyone who owns property or is engaged in business, 
for times are hard, but we have not only the present, but 
he future, to consider and our taxation program must 
ve developed along broad constructive lines. 

A principle must be adopted and to this principle we 
nust adhere if we are to encourage industrial growth in 
yur State. A growth which will give employment to our 
yeople and customers to our merchants, a growth which 
vill furnish a home market for our agricultural products; 
yut a growth which can only be accomplished if a fair 
eturn is realized from the investment in addition to a 
eserve providing for a healthy expansion. To this end 
hould our taxation program be shaped that North Caro- 
ina may come into her own. 

Not only as manufacturers, but as patriotic citizens of 
uur State, it is our duty to give our best thought and 
‘fiorts to building for North Carolina such a tax program. 
‘he obligations which the people of the State have voted 
m themselves they should help to discharge, and the 
listribution of this burden should be as equitable as 
ossible. The entire load cannot be shifted to the busi- 
ess and industry of our State with the expectation that 
hey can compete with the nation, and the world, and 
ontinue to grow and give employment to our people, 
ut this is the drift of recent legislation and should be 
f sufficient concern to enlist the thought and active 
nterest of every business man in North Carolina. 
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FOR THAT 


WEEK END TRIP 


Round Trip Tickets 
FARE and ONE FIFTH 


7 

' Between All Stations 

On Sale: FRIDAY, 

‘ SATURDAY and 
SUNDAY MORNING. 

Return Limit: TUESDAY 

Midnight. 

7 


Take a Train Ride and Vist Your Friends. 


“Safer Than Staying At Home” 


Ask The 
Ticket Agent. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


eel 


= 
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Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Rest Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 456 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth &8t., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francieco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO ExPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The cotton goods markets failed to show 
any improvement last week. Only a moderate demand 
was reported and sales were generally not very large. 
The better cotton market help to bring out firmer prices, 
and a good deal of business was turned down on account 
of low bids. Plans for a further curtailment of produc- 
tion were announced by many mills during the week, and 
production during July and August will be considerably 
lower than during May and June. 

The price situation has continued irregular although 
there was some show of firmness when cotton advanced 
on one day earlier in the week. Many finished lines are 
available for quick shipment at extended discounts from 
the last list prices, including percales, sheets and pillow 
cases, chambrays, many of the wash fabrics, and miscel- 
laneous lines of towels and bedspreads. Reports from 
buyers are to the effect that they will not make commit- 
ments freely on gray goods until after the government 
acreage report on cotton comes to hand an July 8. 

Print cloths were in light to moderate call for quick 
deliveries. Bidding at low levels for late deliveries was 
current, and there were also orders for fall goods at the 
quoted market prices which were turned down in a num- 
ber of quarters. Sheetings were generally quiet, although 
on one or two numbers better volume was recorded. Drills 
were of light account in the day’s market. Slow condi- 
tions were indicated in other classes of goods. 

Hue to a better sold condition, it was reported in the 
trade that advances had been named on a number of 
50-inch drapery constructions. From a recent level of 
46 cents reported on a 50-inch 150x52 rayon warp cotton 
filled jacquard it was reported that prices had risen to 
47 cents and that the better level had been paid for some 
lots of goods. Firmer prices were reported also to prevail 
on low end 50-inch rayon warp jacquard drapery goods. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Brown sheetings, standard 8 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6 
Ticking, 8-ounce 
Denims 12 
Standard prints 1% 


Dress ginghanis 


12%4-13% 
Staple ginghams 8 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET | 


Philadelphia, Pa. Generally improving conditions 
were noted in the yarn market last week. Sales were 
larger than for any week recently, although large volume 
business was lacking. Weavers continued to purchase 
moderate quantities and they ordered more frequently 
than has been their custom of late. Most trading was in 
small and moderate lots for nearby delivery. Prices were 
firmer and it was noted that many spinners were refusing 
to accept orders at less than quoted figures, which were 
at least one cent above dealers prices. The stronger cotton 
market has a strengthening effect on the yarn situation. 
It is believed in the trade here that a very good yarn 
demand will develop if cotton holds the higher prices. 

Very little yarn went into consumption among knitters. 
Not much effort is being made to bring knitters into the 
market for new consignments but there is a definite move- 
ment to induce them to take deliveries against old con- 
tracts. The feeling still prevails that yarns will follow 
the raw cotton market in its downward course but spin- 
ners contend that yarns are now available at prices based 
on 6c to 7c cotton, so that even if cotton should drop to 
that level the yarn prices prevailing now would be reason- 
able. 

Improvement is expected about the beginning of next 
month in plush yarns. Not much business was reported 
to have been consummated at the Furniture Show in 
Chicago. Reports reaching here intimate that manufac- 
turers did not count much on heavy floor sales depending 
more on making better contracts through salesmen on the 
road. Returns from the roadmen should reach manufac- 
turers by July 1 at which time requirements may be esti- 
mated and orders placed for yarns. 

Quantities of yarn up to 5,000 pounds have already 
been forwarded by express thus far this week, to points 
as far distant as the Middle West. New orders are as 
lacking as before, but yarn distributors say they are 
more interested in obtaining shipping instructions on the 
yarn already sold than in taking additional business at 
the low range of yarn rates now prevailing. 


Southern Single Warps 30s 24% 
12s 18 40s ex. a4 
20s 60s 47 
26s 
24% Yarns, 3, 4 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 10s y 18% 
Warps 12s . 
10s 20s 20 
20s 20 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
24s 23 ply 16 
Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
408 32 17 
33% Waste insulating: Yarn 
Southern Single Skeins Ss 2. led and 4-ply ist 
17 10s, 1-ply, and 8-ply 16% 
10s wa a 17% 12s, 2-ply 17% 
12s 18 16s, 2-ply 18% 
l4s 18% 20s, 2-ply +19 
16s . 19 26s, 2-ply 22 
— 19% 30s, 2-ply 22% 
Southern Frame Cones 
288 24 8s 17 
308 10s 17% 
Southern Two- Ply ‘Skeins 
10s 18s 19 
12s 18% 208 19% 
16s 24s 21 
0 268 22 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS: 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS, 

/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 

MACHINES | 
HAND KNOTTERS. 


. BARBER- COLMAN’ COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant | 
Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL. U.S.A... Greenville, S$. C. 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
Plain ecrochet and shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds 


Let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


and 60 D3B machines for flat butted se aming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent proc essing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


| 2 
| QAVE! . 
| 
| a < | 
yy) 
/ 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
7 | For all Transfer Purposes 
yp 
Textile Mills 
Exporters to 
54 Foreign Countries . 
UNIVERSAL: WINDING COMPANY 
~~ BOSTON 
7 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


et 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON 
L. L. Baskins, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORF.. The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bids. Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg.. Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown-Marx Bidg.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. WN. 
C.: 1134 Canal Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.: 2413 
Pinehurst Blvd., Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe 

Dallas, Tex.: 1136 Post Dispatch Bidg.. 
Houston. Tex.: 5234 Alamo Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORF., 200 Madison Arve., 


York Olty. Sou. Reps.: J. Mebane, 
Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, Cc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. 
Chariotte, WN. 


BELTING ©CO., Akron, O. Sou. 
Greenville, 8. C.; L. FP. 


Reps.: 
Moore, 


Sou. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St.. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. Sou 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess. Greenville ice; Mar- 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson 
w. L. Johnson, Atlanta ta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. ©O., THE, 110 BE. 42nd St., New 


York City 
C.: Sou 
L. Cobb, 8. O. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & 
R. I Sou me 
N. C., Robert E uc gr 
North, PO. Box #844, Atlanta, 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.: R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E 
Buck. Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SHWORTH BROS., INC., Chariette, N. OC. Sou. 
44-A Norwood Place. 8. C.: 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ASSOCIATED BOBBIN CO5., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., Fast Corinth, Vt.; 
DANA 8. COURTNEY C©O., Chicopee, Mass: YER- 
MONT SPOOL @ BOBBIN co., Burlington, vt. 
Sou. Rep., The ~ =p. Companies, which are: 
Atlanta Textile Supp By Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.: ‘Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

BAHNSON co., THE. Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Saiem, N. C Sou Reps.: Smith Williams. Win- 
ston-Salem Office; 8. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; "J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave... Chattanooga. Tenn. 

BARBER-COLMAN co.., 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., 

cer. Mg 
ARELEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., Philade!- 
phia, Pa Bou Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
5. C.; John C Turner, ©. Box 1344, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

240, Charlotte, N. C. °. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 
St., Spartanburg, 5. 6.” . Brown, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atianta. Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 


Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
Reve Gibson, Griffin, Ga.: W. 


CoO., INC., Providence, 
B Charlotte. 


Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 


N. 


Reps Iph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Orif 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.:; Russell A. 


Bingleton, Dallas, Texas. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., el- 
hia. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


L & JOHN, 75 Hudson S8t., 
Reps.: John Bothamiley, 1008 Wil- 
lilams Mill Roe Atlanta, Ga.; irby, P. O. 
Box 432, Wear Ga.; Mike A. Stough, 
Box 701, Charlotte, Cc. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., 
1206 8. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO 
, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., 
ton, Ga.; . Bingleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, FP. McAnulty and W. E. Strane. 
Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE MFG. CO., 1200 8. Mint 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 


New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON SYRUP Co., Clin- 
ton, lows. Re J. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; nowles, “Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. O. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 6. Cedar &t.; 6. B. 
Alexander Mgr. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE ©O.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. 
C., Walter Woodward. Mer 

RING TRAVELER CO... Taunton, Mass. 
Sou John E. Humphries, P. O. Box #843 
Greenville, Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 
Atlanta. Ga 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. 

Rep.: E. WN. Darrin, Vice- Pres. : Bou. 

Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t., Atianta, 
Ww. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

DRAPER, E. 1516 EB. 4th St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. EK. A 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte O ice. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackelford, Mgr. 

Fr. H. Coker, Sales Mer.. 611 
Charlotte, F. F. Hubach, 
609 Provident Bids. Chattanooga, 


Simmons and R. 


Johnston Bidg.. 
Dist. Sales Mgr . 
Tenn 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., BE. L., Wilming- 
ton, Pirst 


Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. Bt.. Charlotte, 

C.. John L bbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 2323 
W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Re ©. Newman, L. BE. Green, H 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn. ; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.. Greenville. 


. 135 8. Spring St.. 
Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: 4 
Covington, “18 
Provident Bidg., Tenn. 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Eimira. MW. Y. 
Sou. Eclipse Textile Devices Oo., care Pel- 
ham M ls, Pelham, 8. ©.; Belipese Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C 

ECONOMY BALER ©CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg.. At- 
Oa. 

EMMONS LOOM Lawr 

Mass. Sou .| George F. Bahan, P. O. Box tts 
Charlotte, N. 

FPAFNIR BEARING co., THE, New Britain, 
Conn. Sou. Office & Bona Alien Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: G. Laughridge and C 
A. Lets. Atlanta Office: 8. “> Berg, 207 Caswell 
Road. Charlotte, N. C.: C. A. Berg. Franklin Hotel 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.: 
St Dallas, Tex.: W 
1687. Houston. Tex 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: EB. A. Cordin, Phila- 
deiphia office. 

FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.. 
B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, 
Honeycutt, Mgr 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORF., 230 Fifth Ave... 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1201 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC ©O., Schenectady, 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, . ’ 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.: 
. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.: Houston. 


W. 8. Shirley. 2705 Williams 
P. Cunningham, P. O. Box 


Providence, R. I. 


N. Cc. C. E. 


Tex., W O'Hara, Mgrs.: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F Dunlap Mgrs 
u Sales Offices Birmingham, 


A. B Cox Mer.: Louisville 
Memphis. Teon., Me- 
Nashville, Barksdale, 


Service Shops: Atlan 
w. J. Seibert, Mgr.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. O. Bunker, Mgr. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Spri 


St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commerci 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou Reps. : 
Gossett, 904 Woodside Bl Greenville, 8. 
ner & Kirby, Gastonia, Belton Cc. 


am 
Griffin, Ga. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. 
N. ©. Geo. A. a ag Mgr. Sales Rep.: H. F. 
Harrill, Forest City, N. OC. 
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HALTON'S SONS, THOS., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Box 1261, Charlotte. N 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, &. C.: Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, S&S. C.: W. G. Shaw, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 5S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Texas 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem. N. ©.. T. Holt Haywood. Mer 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Ga., J. Carlile Martin. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps Thomas Aspde en, Fred vo 
Drabble. Atlante Office: Pred Dickson, P. 
Box 125, Rockingham. N. 


“Oo” and Clearfield. 
~— Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 


1440 Broadway, New 
G. 


HERMAS MACHINE ©O., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co.., P. O. Box $20, Char- 
otte, 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
eer Pa. Sou. Reps.: Geo. . Small, 310 
6th St.. N. : Jas. A. Brittain, 1028 
Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, 
P. O. Box 656. Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. J. Waldron 
and D. O. Wyllie, P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 5S. C.; 
F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. for 
New Orleans, La. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. M. 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1613 Harvard S8t., 
D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING C©CO., Newark, N. J 
Sou. Re Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 601 E. Morehead 
st... Chariotte. N. 


ISELIN- JEFFERSON 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. ne * P. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex. C. Malone, 1013 Gienn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Oa. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. OC. 
KRAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 


City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. 
lotte, N. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou Rep. Claude B. Lier, P. Box 1383. 
Greenville C.; Luke 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; . Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Als. 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., Johnson 
City, N. ¥. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bidg.. L. E 
Wooten, V.-Pres. 

LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 
N. C. (Warehouse). 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 
43nd St... New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg. 5. ©.. BE. Barnwell, V. P. 

MARSTON ©O,., JOHN F., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: ©. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, 


Bank Bidg., Char- 


I. Sou. Rep.: 
Morehead Charlotte. 


A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mer. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, EB. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W. 


Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte ae R. C. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler. 

Montgomery Decatur, Ga.: 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, v. M. 
Lake Park, Baton La.: T. J. 


Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.;: Don L. Hurlburt. 51i James Bidg.. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laure! St.. 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. ps.: ‘E. W. Hollister, P. O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. Il. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Saves. 


INC., 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Southern office and 


warehouse 201 W. First 8st Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte office: 
C. D. Taylor, Southern agent, Gaffney, S. C.: J. K. 
Moore, Gaffney, 8S. . L. Lanier, Shawmut, 
Ala.; Roy 5. Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree S8t.. 
Atianta, Ga 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices & 22614 Forbis St... 
Greensboro, N. C.., M. Hunt, Mgr.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg.. 5. D. 8B. Moss, 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mgr. Sou. 
H. J. Horne and J. Vv. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
- sea E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 

enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
202 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. €" New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, New York, N. Y¥. 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mgr., M. E. 


Patterson; Mem his, 
Tenn, H. Bailey; Greensboro. N. J. 
Canny; New Orleans, L. H. Gill; Richmond. 
Va... W. A. McBride: A usta, Ga... : 


Mo., J. C. Leon 
Tex., G. Polley. 


| 
- 
- 
- — — 
| 
agers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 
E. Shuford, Jeffersen Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro v 
N. C.; BE. L. Pemberton, 3234 Dick St., Payetteville 
N. 
| 
Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn M. O. MekKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. 
Enoxvilie, Tenn 
E. B. Myrick, 
fariane, Mer.: \ 
Mgr.; New Orleans. 2 liard, Mgr.: Rich- i 
4 
J. Bteeb. 
Houston. 
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PARKS-CRAMER O©O., Fitchburg, 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C., W. B. Hodge, 


H. B. 
ers, Charlotte Office: J. Porter, 0. Boz 1358. 


Atianta, Ga. 


PERKINS & 8ON, INC., BK. F.. Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Pred H. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, OC. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING OCO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Ora- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead. Varner Bids... 
ington. W. O 


ROCKWEAYVE MILLS, LaGrange, Wm. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. ; Sou. 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. O.: Hamner 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


ly Co., 285 Marietta Bt.. Atiante, Ga.;: Young & 
ann Supply Oo., 1725 First Ave... Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga 


: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 


C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 5S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Pred P. Brooks, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SARGENT'S SONS CORF.. C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou D.: ed H. White, Independence 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey om. N. ° Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8. C. 
Smith, Box 349 jreenville, 
Browns, Ala.: I. G. Moore, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

SE YDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW & Woonsocket, 
Sou. Rep.: M. 

Oa. 


H 
301 N. “parket St., 


HUTTLE Co., R. I. 
Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. 


CORPORATION, Paterson, NWN. 
J. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. 5. O. 


K F INDUSTRIES, INC., 34th 
York City. Sou. Offices: 598 St... N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga., N. Miller, Dist. 1410 "Dallas 


R. W. Franklin. Charlotte Office: D. R. 
cra ‘Paul H. Sisk. G. W. George, Dallas Office. 


BOLVAY SALES CORPF., 61 Broadway, Mew York 
Reps.: Chas . Stone, 822 W. More- 
Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart- Sohier Chemi- 
cal Co., 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave... New 
Orleans, La.: J. A Sudduth & Co., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Miami! 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


BONOCO PRODUCTS O©O., Marteville, C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, 
nN. C. Wm. Monty, Mer. 


STAFFORD C©CO., THE, Readvillie, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. CO. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New SGBritain, Oonn. 
Bou. Office and Warehouse: 552 ray Ave., 8.7... 
Atlanta, Ga.., . C. Jones, Mer.; Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, FP. O. Box 424, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 3100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 631 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 6. OC. H. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. . Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, BALL & OO., INC., 3285 Madison Arve., 
New York City. Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. &. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. Sidney 8S. Paine. 
Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, Rome, bog 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CoO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston sige” 
Charlotte, N. C., H. a. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 8. Mint &t.,. 
Charlotte, N. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP... 2 Park Ave. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. 
ington 8St.. Greenv! J. R. 
Box 1030. ‘Greensboro, N 


Morton, P. O. 
Purse, Provi- 


dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., $5 South St... Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 


Bidg., Sou. Reps. : 
Prederick Jackson and I. &. Wynne, ‘Charlotte of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manches 


ter, 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Diviion): 
Greenville, S. C.;: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. 


ps.: 
. K. Jordan, Sales Mer... First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. C. Ragan, ©. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; EB. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, Ga.; Ousley, ©. Box 816, 
Greenville, C.; J. . Kelly, Jordan Div.., Mont!- 


cello, Ga. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 
Providence, BR. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. 
Box 793, Greenville, 8. C.;: O. 

Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Oo., 
Charlotte, N. ©C.; Charlotte Supply Co.., 


C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Bulli. 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 6. C.; Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., tanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 


INC., 
Kennedy Co., Johnston Bids. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Special 

Court, Chariotte, 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER ©O 
I. Bou. Offices and Warehouses: 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, O 


B. 
aD. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 
VISCOSE ©CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 
VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: Bt. Louis Me. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. co., Mass . 
and Lelcester, Mass. Sou. George F Bahan. 
P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, WN. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., W. 
Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs; 1317 _Healey 


Providence, 
Third National 
A 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. mas 
Charlotte cffice: eS 3 Wingo and C. M. Powell, 
Atlanta off: 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitine- 
vile, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
5th St.. Charlotte, O. 


E. 42nd 


WICK WIRE-SPENCER 41 
Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 


St.. New York City. Sou 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C 


SONS CO., T. B., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., The McLeod Cos., which are: Atlante 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 


Cotton Belt Can Diversify 
Crops 


“No section of the country can 
boast of such a diversity of potential 
crops as can the Southeast section of 
the cotton belt,” declared A. F. Le- 
ver, field representative of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and former Con- 
gressman from South Carolina. “On 
my way from Columbia to Raleigh,” 
he continued, “I saw seven different 
kinds of crops growing cotton, 
grapes, peaches, asparagus, oats, corn 
and wheat. 

“Unfortunately, due to circum- 
stances that go back into our civiliza- 
tion, we are a more or less one-crop 
people. The hope of our section 
agriculturally lies in three directions: 
First, in increasing our industrial 
population, giving us nearby markets 


for our products; second, the rein- 
forcement of our main cash crop 
through the encouragement of the 


development of a program of agricul- 
ture which includes growing into the 
cow, hog and and hen policy of rein- 
forcing our main cash crop, whatever 
that may be; and thirdly, and the 
most important, the systematic, co- 
operative marketing of farm products 
so that surpluses may be prevented so 
that the law of supply and demand 
will be permitted to act without hin- 
drance in the interest of orderly dis- 
tribution. 

‘The new marketing act adminis- 
tered by the Federal Farm Board 
promises great results in the develop- 
ment of a saner and better system of 
agriculture for the entire nation, but 
especially for the South. Cotton and 
tobacco are particularly adapted to 
orderly marketing because their more 
or less lack of perishability. Cotton 
can be carried almost indefinitely 
without hurt to grade or staple. It is 
the best crops which we have in the 
country for orderly marketing. It 
should be an outstanding success on 
commodity crops in the way of good 
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distribution. It will be in the work 
of the Cotton Co-operatives, rein- 
forced by the support of the Federal 
Farm Board, is allowed to proceed 
without undue hindrance or interfer- 
ence. 


“No one can predict the price of 
cotton and tobacco this fall but this 
can be said, that the present crop is 
being produced more cheaply than 
any crop within a generation and that 
more of food for the human and feed 
for the animal is being produced this 
year in this section of the Cotton Belt 
than have ever been produced in the 
same length of time. What the far- 
mer gets out of this present crop will 
be more nearly his than for a long 
time in the past. He has had to 
make his crop, as it were, from hand 
to mouth and he is going to be in a 
a to pretty nearly own it.” 


Cotton 


Carl Williams, cotton representa- 
tive on the Farm Board, says that 
Southern women are wearing cotton 
dresses this summer almost exclu- 
sively. The same might be said of 
American women generally, and the 
Paris couturiers are helping along by 
stressing the attractiveness of cotton 
fabrics and making them the fashion 
among smartly gowned women. That 
is, of course, the point of the whole 
business—fashion. If the vogue of 
cotton can be kept up for two or three 
years the South may be able to dis- 
pose of the surplus of the staple and 
venture to raise a bumper crop for 
which good money may be had. 

Still, it takes very little cotton to 
produce the material for one of the 
filmy dresses the women are wearing, 
and they would have to wear and 
wear out a tremendous number of the 
fashionable frocks to accomplish a 
considerable increase in the consump- 
tion of cotton. Now, if the dictators 
of fashion—who might very well be 
the women themselves if they did not, 
curiously enough, cling to the obses- 
sion that mere men can do a better 
job of design in women’s clothes than 
the women—would decree and en- 
force the wearing of four or five pet- 
ticoats, as the Victorian ladies used 
to do, it would be better for the cot- 
ton growers than the old idea of add- 
ing an inch to the shirt-tail of every 
Chinaman. Or, for that matter, if 
they would prescribe only one petti- 
coat of substantial weave, say just 
enough to blur the view without act- 
ually shtting it out. But they won't 

that is to say they can’t—do that. 
They know better even than to try.— 
Charleston Evening Post. 
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Joanna Cotton Mill School Building, Goldville, S. C. 


Mill Activities 


kdited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky. 


Draper, N. C.—Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company 


Two A BLANKET AND A SHEETING 


textile 


Field 


Two mills here are state 


industry as a whole, 


a credit to the . to the 
and to the Marshall 
Company of Chicago, controlling stockholders. 

First, let's take a look at the pretty homes, 
lots of flowers, fine Y. M. C. A,, churches, club 
rooms, doctors’ clinic, theater, nice and everything 
needed for comtort and convenience. 

\ Fini (COURS! 

One of the nicest golf courses, built by those interest- 

ed-——overseers and others led by Superintendent Truslow, 


oreal 
village 
schools. 


stores. 


GOL! 


is an achievement to be proud of. It has absolutely level 
sanded and oiled ‘greens’ 65 feet across. (Why they are 


called “greens” is beyond this scribe; they are big circles 
with a cup in center—so, why not call ‘em saucers?) 
This recreation held is under the direction of the Y. 
M. CC. A. and for Y. members. 
Y.M.C.A. Camp 


Mr. Mooney, Y. Secretary, 
now, building cabins in 
used as a camp ground, for 
weeks. Four pretty log huts, 
are nearing completion. ‘There's a 
be converted into a nice sanitary pool, 
ground beyond it, which is an ideal spot for picnics. 
camp has not been officially named yet. Mrs. 
is girls’ secretary and social worker. 

A Alp 

Every employee in 


per week, dues. This fune 


is up to his eyes in work 
a big dense forest ol pines, to be 
boys and girls on alternate 
built to form a triangle, 
“swimming hole’ to 
a fine grassy play- 
The 


Campbell 


‘ASSOC [ATION 
gs, apd pa¥s-g>. cents 


hospital bills, treatment for T. B. patients, etc., and 1 
one of the finest and most beneficial organizations carte 
heard about. A member, in need of it, gets up to $175 
benefits, in one year. Maternity cases, too, are cared 
for, 
\ CHAMPION CHESS PLAYER 

G. C. Swinney, in charge of Jack spinning, bids fair to 
win the championship in chess. Last year at a State 
tournament Laurinburg where there were 50 contest- 


ants, he played them all down and out, but four. Re- 
cently, he went to Thomasville, and cleaned up the whol 
town. But don’t get the idea that he does nothing but 
play, for from what Superintendent Truslow told us, he 


to Day = 


works as hard as he plays. No doubt that he'll soon be 
State champion chess player. He'll be glad to have any- 
one who questions his ability, to come around for a show 
down. 

INSIDE THE MILLs 

The blanket mill cloth room, with its gorgeous array 
of colors, is a fascinating picture. Ducks, baby chicks, 
cats, squirrels, dogs, etc., are woven into the blankets on 
jacquard looms—and over at the Finishing plant (at 
Spray) these cute little animals are clothed in tuzz and 
fur (napped), making them look almost alive. W. ]. 
Squires is the designer, and he knows his business. There 
are gorgeous Indian blankets that make one think of wig- 
wams, war chiefs and grand counsils. 

G. C. Truslow, superintendent of both mills, has a 
charming family. There are three lovely daughters in 
College and High School and Mrs. Truslow looks almost 
as young as any of them. These girls go into the kitchen 
and prepare meals that are triumphs in culinary art, and 
what is more to the point, they take pride in relieving 
their mother of household duties. “Becky Ann” stuck 
her feet under the dinner table and speaks with author- 
ity. 

S. T. Anderson is general overseer of wool carding and 
spinning; T, L. Ellis, overseer blanket weaving. 

C. W. Gallaher, overseer cotton carding; J]. O. Newton, 
overseer spinning; G. W. Chaney, overseer weaving in 
sheeting mill, There are 498 looms, mostly wide; R. A. 
Talbott, overseer cloth room; B. T. Seay, shipping; W. 
A. Powell, master mechanic. 


Spray, N.C Field ompany Has 
Sev eral Mills Here 


LILLY AND NANTUCKE1 Mi LS are superintended by 
G. M. La Mar, who has been here ever since weve 
known anything about Spray. He is a genial gentleman 
with an infectious laugh, and a favorite with all who 
know him. 


SprRAY WooLEN MILLs is superintended by W. J. Slay- 


ton. Did not get to see him this time, but hope to next 
round. 
SpRAY BLEACHERY is in charge of Thomas Ramsden, 


an Englishman with a big reputation for good work. Sam 
Belcher, overseer finishing. 

AMERICAN WAREHOUSE——]. W. Krantz, 
ent. My! what an interesting place. 


superintend- 


— 
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DEPARTMENT (Lilly Mill)——-E. D. Hoehl, super- 
intendent; J. T. Brackett, overseer weaving, and R. M. 
Hornbuckle, overseer silk reeling. E. C. Boyd is also 
in silk department. 

KARASTAN RuG MILL 
superintendent. 

BeDSPREAD Miu (Leaksville) 
intendent. 

All the above mills, also one at Martinsville, Va., and 
another at Fieldale, Va., are in the Marshall Field group, 
and almost everything is manufactured, taken over by 
this company and sold through the Marshall Field stores, 
in piece and ready-to-wear. 


(Leaksville)—J. J. Shumate, 


B. W. Koontz, super- 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 

Schools in Spray are above the average, and the young 
people have every possible advantage. There's a live 
Y. M. C. A., fine clubs for men, women, boys and girls, 
and around seventy girls graduated this week in domestic 
science, which is so ably taught by Mrs. Bert Weaver. 

Going to Spray brings pleasant memories to me 
especially a free trip to Chicago in October, 1917, in 
company with Mr. Weaver and his first wife—a treat 
given us by Mr. Fraker, who was at that time one of the 
(arolina Cotton and Woolen Mills’ leading officials. We 
were guests of the great Marshall Field Company in 
(Chicago for several days, and every day were taken sight 
seeing through those great stores, and to other scenes of 
interest. I'll never forget Mr. Fraker and the greatest 
trip of my life. 

OTHER MILLS IN SPRAY 

MOoREHEAD COTTON. MiLLs. COMPANY is a nice yarh 
mill, with W. T. Royster, superintendent. He and his 
charming wife are among the finest people we know. 

SPRAY CoTtTon MILLs, with Chas. H. Boyd, superin- 
tendent, has a friendly atmosphere that makes one thrill 
with pleasure. Mr. Boyd, though from the North, is 
thoroughly Southernized, and a gentleman with exceed- 
ingly pleasing personality. 

In fact, everybody in Spray Cotton Mills radiates good 
will, and it is always a joy to visit there. 

J. G. Ferrell, general manager, has been here 30 years: 
J]. W. Austin, carder, tops the list with 35 years of ser- 
vice; D. E. Campbell, spinner, 32 years; J. R. Frazier, 
second hand in warping, 34 years; M. R. Troxler, second 
hand in spinning, 33 years. 

Mrs. Elnora Black, a pretty, bright-eyed and alert 
young lady, escorted me all over the mill, which is re- 
markably nice and work running wondertully well. The 
mill was built in 1896. 

COLONADE HoTEL 

Talk about good meals—here is where you get them. 
Real home cooking. The new proprietor, Mr. Smith, is 
well experienced and also has charge of another hotel in 
Leaksville, which -is so closely connected with Spray one 
can t tell where the dividing line is. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Pomona Mills, Ine. 


A VILLAGE Wett SHADED BY GRAND OLD TREEs. 
MILLIONS OF Rosrs, LOVELY AND Lawn 

‘Pomona.’ There's music in that name, and the place 
is restful, and delightful. C. W. Causey, secretary and 
treasurer, has our profound respect and admiration gor 
the way he has preserved the lovely woods in which the 
village is built. There are few straight streets. The 
driveways wind about dodging trees, and the effect is 
picturesque. What a grand play place for the children. 

The houses are neat and comfortable. The mill is cov- 
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ered (except roof and windows) in ivy> Pretty rostarc hes 
shade entrance to the mill yard, which is a-soft velvety 
lawn, with pretty walks and flowers. 

C. J. Ashmore, superintendent, is deeply in love with 
Pomona and his work there, and took me all over the 
place. 

Mopet FARM AND DAIRY 

People who read and keep posted, know something of 
the fine herd of Holsteins at Pomona Dairy. They have 
won many prizes and blue ribbons. 

One two-year old cow is giving over eight gallons of 
milk per day. This herd of Holsteins, contrary to the 
general idea, gives milk very rich in butter fat. W. R. 
Fuller is in charge of the dairy. 

Mr. Causey volunteered to give “Becky Ann” a calf 
and that is one baby that will get tender love and care; 
we hope it will respond in due time, with eight gallons 
of milk per day! It is impossible to express how pleas- 
ed we were. and we'll be looking and longing for the 
arrival of the gift. 

Bic ALFALFA FARM 

Seventy-five tons of fine alfalfa hay has been cut and 
the fields promise another cutting soon, if rain comes. 
Mr. Causey is one among a few who believes in “grab- 
bing opportunity by the tail,’—-in other words, he takes 
advantage of every chance to improve conditions, and 
sees no need of letting fine land grow up in weeds, where 
feed-stuff will grow. Under his careful system of cover- 
crops, land has been wonderfully enriched, made doubly 
productive and converted into a scene of beauty worth 
going miles to see. 

A Fine 

There’s a fine new brick grammar school building 
and also Pomona High School that everybody points to 
with pride. 


SCHOOLHOUSE 


INSIDE THE MILI! 

What a variety of goods! What lovely dress patterns! 
Superintendent Ashmore gave “Becky Ann her choice ot 
hundreds of patterns, and it was hard to make a choice, 
but we finally decided on a pretty green novelty goods 
for a jacket suit. Thank you Mr. Ashmore. 

Overseers are: J. F. Dunn, carder; R. H. Higgins, 
spinner; J. R. Burke, weaver; J. R. Newell, dyer; E. B. 
Covington, cloth room: J. S. Cheek, outside man; L. W. 
Varner, master mechanic. Among the second hands who 
read our paper, are H. W. Edwards and H. O. Brown, in 
spinning room, C. A. Lesh in spooling and warping, L. M. 
Kennedy in weaving, and G. F. Roseberry, in cloth room. 

V. R. Riddle is paymaster, and-Mrs. J. 5. Cheek, a very 
live welfare worker. 


High Point, N. C.—Highland Mill News 


The Ladies aid of our church had their annual chicken 
supper June 6; a large crowd attended and enjoyed the 
supper. 

The Lend-a-Hand Club is doing lots of things to raise 
money to send a girl to the Y. W. C. A. conference which 
will be held from June 17 to 28, at Camp Menie Wood. 
Saphire, N. C. Our president, Mrs. Madge Young, will 
attend this conference. Miss Johnsio Pugh of our club 
will attend the Industrial Summer School at Bearnville, 

Announcement is made of the marriage of Miss Bessie 
Richardson to Earnest Kidd, May 30, 1931. 

Mrs. R. L. Proctor is a patient at the High Point Hos- 
pital, where she underwent an operation. She is reported 
to be doing nicely. 
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Arbitration Goes In Sales 
| Contract 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


At a recent meeting, fully attend- . 
ed, of the General Arbitration Coun- 
cil of the Textile Industry, composed 
of associations representing mills, 


WANTED position as second hand in Address Wanted li S _ Ss : 
weave room Married Age 33. Strictly Anyone knowing the address of Earl sel Ing agents, converters, finishers 
sober Go anywhere. Best of references Landreth, 18 years of age, weight 155 and brokers. all present favored the 

P. H., care Southern Textile pounds, about 5% feet tall, dark hair, 


Bulle tin dark brown eyes, and dark complexion, principle of recommending an arbi- 


who left home in April Address any tration clause in sales contracts 
information to his father, J. O. Lan- : 
dreth, care Amazon Cotton Mills, Thom- reading as follows: 


we have opening for an experienced Any controversy or claim arising 


my gee Ang penn oF Laer te age THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL out of or relating to this contract or 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. = | | is by train. The safest. Most || the breach thereof shall be settled by 

———— —_—_— comfortable. Most reliable. Costs arbitration, in accordance with the 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 


arbitration, 1 ordance wi 
WANTED—Position as superintendent or regarding greatly reduced fares - ma sod eds rdance with the 
overseer of carding or spinning. Eleven for short trips. arbitration law of the State of New 
vears experience. Will go anywhere 


Best references. Address F. N. B. care | SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM | | York and the rules then obtaining of 
Southern Textile Bulletin the General Arbitration Council of i 


the Textile Industry, or, if the par- 
ties should agree, in accordance with 
the rules or practice of any other 


‘fe established textile organization, and 
Classified Rates jugment upon an award aiahaial by 


all or a majority of the arbitrators 


Effective April 23, 1931 may be entered in any court of the 

: forum, State or Federal, having juris- 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style,,without border or display lines—4c per diction. | | : : 
The council recognized at the time ' j 


word, each insertion. of its organization that there were a 


number of existing arbitration boards 
in the industry and has provided for 
the use of such facilities should the 
parties to a controversy so agree. 

per inch, one insertion. The standard arbitration clause 
has in accordance with this indorse- 
ment, been recommended to members 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
other associations in the council. 


A number of concerns in the cot- 
ton textile industry now have arbitra- 
tion clauses in sales contracts, but 
with little uniformity of language, 


and some are so brief that they might 
RULED FORMS 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


arranging necessary details to bring 

about arbitration proceedings. It was, 

therefore, thought by the council that 
| a standardized clause, which had 


been given full consideration and ap- 
proved by counsel, would be very de- 


give opportunities for long delay in 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


sirable. 
LETTERHEADS | 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match Advertising Pays 
Bill Heads Factory Forms Again the textile manufacturers 
Statements Invoices has been told that advertising will 
| Pay Roll Envelopes | | pay. The manufacturers of cotton : 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders | goods have assumed that the public d 
| knows all about their products and 


ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books that advertising is not a part of their ; 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock business, but.in a world of competi- 


tion the right sort of advertising js 
\ essential.’ National Cotton Week’ 
WASHBURN PRINTING co. was advertising—everybody Jending a 
| DAVID CLARK. President. hand to wi the cause along that 
18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. shawls ‘be up by the 
of. cotton goods. —Spartanburg Her- 
ald, 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compounds Our Products 

Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 

Soaps 

Dextrines 

Colors 
Pigment and Lake 

Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 

(Bleaching Powder) 

Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Charlotte 


For weighting and finish- 


ing all textiles 

A. H. Gum 

Asace Gum 

Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 


Providence 
‘(New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


Vogel 
Action Closet Combination 


Number Ten-A Seat- ge 


LOSETS in plants and factories should be 
completely gone over every night, and it’s a 
job nobody wants. 
Here’s the solution: 


Install Vogel Number Ten-A Closets, furnished 
with hard rubber or composition seats. Then just 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. You 
can't hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 
looking. 
Catalog sent promptly upon request. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


\A PATENTEO? 


INSTALLED BY 


PLUMBERS EVERYWHERE 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 


Are you getting a large percentage of sec- 
onds? 


Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Unloading card out of car on to our truck. 


REMOVING and ERECTING 


all kinds of Textile Manchinery—regardles of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 


During the past year we have Serviced Textile Mills 


from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting them 
in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting their 


machinery. 


lf We Can Serve 
Wire or Telephone 


Information 


You Write, 
for Detailed 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mil Machinery 


P. Ss. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


) 
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Of Interest To Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 
to Howard Bros. Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when once on the card properly installed, 
it stays “put.” 


It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any other foundation of similar 
manutacture. 


3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to its make-up. 


N ote—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN MILLS. Can vour card cloth- 
ing manufacturer make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service Shop in the South. Full lines of 
stock are carried on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker-ins on hand for 
loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Made to Meet Your Requirements 


Weather- Finish 


} 
Rings / 


A 


Years of research, years of testing in actual plant A 


operation, thorough knowledge of fabrics and the 
action of various alkalies in processing them, the 
resources of a vast and skilled organization,—these 

are the factors which make Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies supreme in theit ability to produce finer 


textiles. Started new rings on 
It will place you under no obligation and will worst of d og d a ys | M 


cost you nothing to learn how Wyandotte can 
economically increase processing efficiency in your 
plant. A -letter will bring you detailed informa- 


A prominent Southern mill superintendent 
writes: 


Was hnally persuaded by your man t trv a 
Wyandotte Service Representatives frame of DIAMOND FINISH rings (last June) 


will call. 


tion, or, if you wish, one of the 


They started so well that I went right ahead with 
my replacement program which amounted to se\ 
eral thousand rings. They ran without any trouble, 


Order from your Supply even tho some were started up.on the worst of 
. : dog days. In the future I shall install Whitinsville 
Man or write for detailed 


Rings when I need them, regardless of weather.” 


information. With the adequate humidity control in today's mills 
and with the new high polish on DIAMOND FINISH 


rings, you can start our rings ANY month with 
perfect results! 


Quality an d Service 


lextile Alkalies 


| The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. Whitinsville (Mass)) 
SPINNING RING 


| 
| 
| 
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